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LONDON, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 1857. 


Potes. 
ANTHONY BACON AND SIR HENRY WOTTON. 


It is evident that the writer of the article in 
the last number of Bentley’s Miscellany, entitled 
“The Two Bacons,” in which the truth of a story 
told by Sir H. Wotton about Anthony Bacon is 
taken for granted, cannot have seen the following 

assage in Birch’s Memoirs of the Reign of Queen 

Elizabeth (vol. ii. p. 371.), written after a careful 
examination of many volumes of original corre- 
spondence, relating to Anthony Bacon’s private 
affairs, and to the services in which he was em- 
ployed by the Earl of Essex : — 


“And I must acknowledge that I now entertain a | 


much more favourable opinion of his fidelity to the Earl, 
than when I repeated from Sir Henrv Wotton, in my 
preface to the Historical View, a story of his having twice 
extortet considerable sums of money from his Lordship, 
by threatening to betray his secrets, especially those of 
his intelligence with the King of Scots, to the Cecils. 
For Sir Henry’s veracity, which I have seen good reason 
to question in other cases, is justly to be suspected in this, 


since he appears to have conceived some disgust against | 
Mr. Bacon, while he was one of the Earl’s secretaries; | 
that gentleman frequently complaining of his behaviour | 


towards him, and charging him with having suppressed 
his letters, which he had been ordered by his Lordship to 


write in favour of Dr. Hawkyns, and yet affirming that | 


he had sent them. Nor does he seem to be well founded 
in his assertion, that Mr. Bacon was of a provident nature, 
contrary to the temper of his brother Francis; since the 
reverse of that character is evident from Mr. Bacon’s own 


papers; who could not have been so frequently distressed | 
in his circumstances, if he had been an economist, or sup- | 


plied by the Earl, as Sir Henry farther adds, with a noble 
entertainment in his house, and at least one thousand pounds 
of annual pension. And indeed of this pretended pen- 
sion there is not the least trace in all Mr. Bacon’s papers; 
nor is there any appearance that he was entertained at 
Essex-house at the Earl’s charge; but it is, on the con- 
trary, evident from a letter of that gentleman to his 
mother, dated Oct. 2, 1596, that he enjoyed no other 
advantage in that house than of his lodgings, his other 
expences being defrayed by himself, his Lordship seldom 
coming thither except to visit him, or to give entertain- 
ments occasionally to persons of distinction. In the 
passage upon which I ground this remark, Mr. Bacon ac- 
knowledged that his expence for coals for four summer 
months might justly seem over great, unless these cir- 
cumstances were considered: first, his sickness, then the 
extraordinary moistness of the season of that year, 1596, 
the situation of his lodgings, and the honourable helps 
which he had had to spend them since the Earl’s return 
from Cadiz; ‘which I know,’ says he, ‘your Ladyship 
would not have had me refuse for ten times as much, so 
long as not only it is known to the highest in this house, 
but thankfully taken.’ ” 

It might be replied, no doubt, on behalf of 
Wotton, that Anthony Bacon continued in Essex 
House from November, 1595, till March, 1599- 
1600; that Essex did not go to Ireland before 
March, 1598-9; that few of the letters which 
passed between them, after 1597, have been pre- 


| served, and that the fact stated may have taken 
place during that interval. But the truth is, that 
in the course of this correspondence — consisting 
chiefly of rough drafts of letters addressed to his 
mother, brothers, steward, friends, servants, cre- 
ditors, debtors,—to foreign correspondents, agents, 
| and intelligencers, —to Papists and Puritans, and 
to the Earl himself, upon all variety of occasions, 
together with the answers to them,—the personal 
character of Anthony Bacon comes out so dis- 
tinctly, and so entirely unlike Wotton’s repre- 
sentation of it, that to any one who has looked 
through the series, the whole story must seem 
| simply incredible. Every such story, by whom- 
soever repeated, is subject to suspicion ; because 
such transactions being necessarily very private 
| and confidential, there can be no authentic report 
of them, except from one of the parties. Wotton 
does not say when the thing took place, or who 
told him ; only that it was at a private interview 
one morning between Essex and Lord Henry 
Howard,— not the best of witnesses, even if we 
had it under his own hand; for he was certainly 
one of the chief instigators in the murder of Sir 
Thomas Overbury. Nor is there any difficulty in 
suggesting a probable origin of the story. Essex 
had a great number of agents and intelligencers 
in his service ; their expenses had to be provided 
for; the payments passed for the most part 
through Anthony Bacon’s hands: an emergency 
may easily have arisen requiring a large sum of 
money on the sudden ; it may have been necessary 
to pledge Essex House in order to raise it; the 
transaction (necessarily kept as secret as possible) 
may have been misunderstood. Anthony Bacon 
may have been supposed to have got the money 
for himself; how he contrived to get it, one man 
may have wondered, another guessed, a third told, 
and Sir Henry Wotton believed. But everything 
| that we know of Anthony Bacon makes it in- 
credible that he should have done such a thing ; 
| while nothing that we know of Sir Henry makes 
| it incredible that he should have believed such a 
| story. J. 8. 


MANUSCRIPT NOTES OF PROFESSOR MOOR. 
(2™ §. iii. 21.) 
“TJ, born a Goth but bred a Greek, 
Act not so mildly as I speak ; 
To me a portion large did fall 
Of Gothic Sin original ; 
Nature presented me the Cup, 
At her desire I drank it up: 
God grant me ere I end my race* 
An antidote of Grecian grace. 
You think perhaps that phrase is odd, 
Who know I mean the grace of God; 


* The Professor appears to have written a number of 
his notes when in old age. 
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You know too — you to whom I speak, 

The Grace of God was given in Greek : 

The Greeks at first were well content 

With such Gods as old Homer lent, 
Gather’d of ignorance the cloud, 

Like night-seen Ghost wrapp’d in a shroud. 
Thus Homer to us is the teller 

That Jove was call’d the cloud CoMPELLER ; 
By this at once the phrase you guess 

In Greek vedeAnyepérns 

But now the Gospel is the teller 

That Jesus is the cloud pispeller, 

Who did his Father’s truth display 

In the full blaze of cloudless day : 
Therefore let mankind ALL confess 

He is the sun of righteousness, 

Who pour’d the pAyspring from on high 
Cloudless upon the Human Eye, 

Who to his followers points the road 

That leads up to the throne of God.” 





“ Yes Homer stands Supreme alone, 
Unmatch’d, nay can be match’d by none. 
To him succeeding Virgil came, 

Almost another of the same; 

The two unite their genial power ; 

All Stars smil’d on their natal hour. 
The Books of Heaven the Bliss rehearse 
By Man unutterable verse, 

Angels and Happy Spirits hear it, 
Men’s organs far too weak to bear it, 
Directly pour’d upon their Ear 

In rapture even its Echo's hear, 

, As from a WILDERNESS OF SWEETS, 
Where every Shrub the sound repeats, 
Where every bland breeze spreads the balm, 
Great Nature cherish’d breathes the calm ; 
She drops her age, renews her time, 

And dances WANTON IN HER PRIME. 

The gale of her CELESTIAL BREATH 

Wafts from the World Sin, Pain, and Death ; 
Chaos engulphs her native guests, 

In peace the Universe now rests, 

In peace and good will towards men 

The throne of God resounds Amen.” 

> . . . 





“ Plutarch, 


“Old Plutarch cants so long with grave face 
You seldom can make out the preface ; 
Homer and he are antipodes, 

So says the Synod of the Gods, 

For Homer scarce tunes up his fiddle 
Before he brings you to the middle ; 

But Plutarch’s grace is long and whining, 
Before you get to the beginning 

Of that good dinner you expected, 

Your appetite is quite dejected, 

No food substantial can it get, 

So leaves you and runs off in pet 

To fish for food with its own net.” 





“ The moral pieces of Plutarch would at this day make 
a publication both useful and agreeable— They lye buried 


“ Epigram, 
“ We Glory, we, benorth the Annan * 
In George the King and George Buchanan: 
Brethren of England frank we own 
Immortal Milton is your own, 
To whom our George will drop his bonnet 
And listen to his heavenly sonnet, 
Run to him from the side of Leven ft, 
And follow him from Hell to Heaven ¢ ; 
For George too heard those heavenly Airs 
Struck by the Music of the Spheres §, 
For George too struck King David’s 
While Angels listen’d in full Quire: 
David with rapture list’ning bung 
While his own Psalms a Scotsman sung ; 
Dumbarton Rock || and Hill of Sion 
Had each their Bard, and each a high one.” 


Lyre, 








“ Paradise Lost, vii. 5. 

“* The meaning not the name I call :’ 
Ah, Milton, there you got a fall: 
Sorry am I these words down to nick 
As Language quite anti-Miltonic ; 
But one word more and I have done, 
This is a speck-spot on the Sun.” 


VICTORY SWALLOWED UP IN DEATH, 


On the receipt of the intelligence of Lord Nel- 
son’s death, which did not reach this country till 
November 6, the grief occasioned by the announce- 
ment was excessive and overwhelming, even in 
the royal closet. A domestic calamity had be- 
fallen the nation, which seemed to outweigh for 
the moment every other thought and consequence 
of the victory: the joy of the country was a 
chastened joy; the price England had paid for it 
was felt to be too high: — 


“ The Park and Tower guns announced the victory to 
the metropolis; and Admiral Collingwood’s despatch 
| having been forwarded to the King, His Majesty received 
| it about seven o'clock in the morning. The Duke of 

York arrived at Windsor Castle about eight o’clock, to 
congratulate their Majesties upon the victory, and to 

condole with them on the great and heavy loss by which 
| it was purchased. On hearing of the death of Lord Nel- 
| son, His Majesty was so deeply afflicted that a profound 
silence of nearly five minutes ensued before he could 
give utterance to his feelings. The Queen, on being in- 
formed, called the Princesses around her, and read the 
despatches aloud, while the Royal group are said to have 
| shed tears. The Royal Family then went to chapel, to 
| return thanks to Almighty God for the success of his 
| Majesty’s arms. 














ee 
| * A riverof Dumfriesshire. Allan Cunninghan styles it 
| “the silver Annan.” 
| + The river celebrated by Smollett —“ On Leven’s 
banks while free to rove,” &c.— issuing from Loch Lo- 
mond into the Clyde at Dumbarton. 

t No doubt alluding to the poetical flights of Milton’s 


hitherto in the most ane the most despicable of | genius in the Paradise Lost. 


all Translations —into Eng 


French was from the Latin of Xylander, who was one 
of the most contemptible drudges of even the German 


Presses.” 


ish from the French, which | § Buch de Sphera.— M. 


|| Dumbarton Castle on the Clyde, not far from which 
fortress is the village of Killearn, the birthplace of Bu- 
chanan. 
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“ Pitt observed that he had been called up at various 
hours in his eventful life by the arrival of news of various 
hue, but that, whether good or bad, he could lay his head 
on his pillow and sink into sound sleep again, On this 
occasion, however, the great event announced brought 
with it so much to weep over, as well as to rejoice at, that 
he could not calm his thoughts; but at length got up, 
though it was three in the morning: 

“ ¢ Quis desiderio sit pudor, aut modus 
Tam cari capitis?’ 

“ When the Duke of Clarence ascended the steps of St. 
Paul’s, he suddenly stopped, and took hold of the colours 
that were borne by the Victory’s men; and, after con- 
versing with one of the gallant tars, he burst into tears, 
On the entrance of the tattered flags within the Com- 
munion-rails, the Prince of Wales, after conversing with 
the Duke of Clarence, sent and requested they might be 
brought as near the grave as possible; and on observing 
them, although at some distance, the tears fell from His 
Royal Highness.”—Annual Register, vol. xlviii. p. 360. 

It is said that the funeral car which conveyed 
the remains of Lord Nelson twice underwent al- 
teration. It was at first found to be too high to 
admit of its passage under the arch of Temple 
Bar. This mistake being remedied, it was then 
discovered that its width would not allow of its 
admission through the gates of the Admiralty ! 
See Sir H. N icolas's Despatches and Letters, Ap- 
pendix, vol. vii. F, Parxort. 


EPITAPHS. 


Headstone in Wyke Churchyard. —In Wyke 
(jucta Weymouth) churchyard, there is a head- 
stone with the following inscription, which is 
copied in the same lines as exist upon the stone: 


“ Sacred to the memory 
of 
WiuraM Lewis, 
who was killed by a shot 
from the Pigmy Schooner, 
21 April, 1822: aged 33 years. 
Of Life bereft (by fell design), 
I mingle with my fellow clay, 
On God’s protection I recline, 
To save me on the judgment day. 
There shall each blood-stain’d soul appear. 
Repent, Ah! ere it be too late, 
Or else a dreadful doom you'll hear, 
For God will sure avenge my fate. 





This stone is erected by his Wife, 
As the last mark of respect to an 
affectionate Husband.” 

Upon the uppgy part of the stone, above this 
inscription, a picture is engraved representing the 
sea, with two vessels upon it (a schooner with two 
masts, and a cutter with one mast); and also a 

art of the coast, with a small tower upon it. 
he clerk informed me that Lewis was killed on 
board a vessel engaged in smuggling, which had 
been chased by a revenue schooner ; and the im- 


putation intended to be conveyed by the picture | 


and inscription was, that the shot, by which Lewis 
was killed, was fired from the schooner after the 
cutter had “ brought to.” 

There are no ancient monuments in Wyke 
Church; but there is a stone with the arms of 
| Henry VIL, i. e. Ist and 4th France, 2nd and 3rd 
England, and a lion and dragon as supporters, 
extremely well sculptured upon it. This stone is 
said to have been brought from some abbey, the 
name of which the clerk could not remember. 

There are two rows of pillars in the church : 
on a pillar in one row is the crowned head of a 
| king (said to be Henry 1V.), projecting towards 
| the centre of the church; and on the opposite 
| pillar, in the other row, is the head of a queen in 

a similar position. C. S. Greaves. 








Epitaph. — Quaint epitaphs are not, I know, 
despised by you or your readers. I beg there- 
fore to submit the following, which I lighted upon 
lately in Surinbridge Church, Devon ; 

“1658. 
“IOHN ROSIER, attorney of ye Common Bench. Aun- 
tient of Lyon’s Inn. 





“ Loe with a warrant seal’d by God’s decree, 
Death his grim serjeant hath arrested mee, 
No bayle was to be giuen, no laue could saue 
My bodye from y® prison of y® graue: 

Yett by the Gospell, my poore soule had got 

A Supersedeas; and Death seiz’d it not: 

And for my downecast bodye, here it lyes, 

A Prisoner of hope it shall arise. 

Fayth doth assure mee, God of His great loue 

In Christ, shall send a Writ for my remove: 
And sett my bodye, as my soule is, free 

With Christ to dwell. Come glorious liberty.” * 


F. F, Ravensuaw, M.A. 
Oxford and Cambridge Club. 





Epitaph in Thorpe Church.—Under the curious 
| brass of William Denman and family occur, in 
black-letter, the following lines : 


“ Man’s Lyfe on Earth is, as Job saythe, 

A Warfare and a Toyle, 

Where nought is won when all is don, 
But an uncertaine Spoile. 

Of things most vaine for his long paine, 
Nothing to him is left ; 

Yet Vertue sure doth still endure, 
And cannot bee bereft. 

Beholde and see a Proofe by me, 
That did enjoye my Breathe 

Sixtie fouer Yeare, aa may appeare, 
And then gave place to Death. 

Of Company of Goldsmithes free, 
William Denham calde by Name, 

I was like you, and Earth am nowe, 
As you shal be the same.” 





THRELKELD. 
Cambridge. 





[* The epitaph in St. Giles’ Church, Norwich, appeared 
in our 1* §, v. 317.) 
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Whimsical Epitaphs.—The following are quaint: 


1. Unde superbi- 
Quid sumus nisi li- 
De limo homo pri- 
Sortem vitare nequi- 
Si nos terra su- 
Terra quid est nisi fu- 
Si nihil est fu- 
Ergo nihil su- 


mus? 


Ss norum Scrip pot 
2. — orte super tor libri 
M borum rap mor 





Epitaph on Sternhold Oakes. — 


“The late Sternhold Oakes was rather eccentric, and | ; 


offered a reward for the best epitaph for his grave. Several 
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tried for the prize, but they flattered him too much he | 


thought. At last he tried for himself, and the following 
was the result: 
* Here lies the body of Sternhold Oakes, 
Who lived and died like other folks.’ 


That was satisfactory, and the old gentleman claimed the 


reward, which, as he had the paying of it himself, was of 


course allowed.” 
W. W. 
Malta. 





Epitaph on a Tombstone in Cavers Churchyard, 
Roxburghshire. -— 


“ Here lies the body of James Leydon, 
In this Churchyard beneath this stone. 
And Margaret Scott, his spouse alone, 
Lyeth also here beneath this stone. 
And their posterity that’s gone, 
Lies also here beneath this stone: 
William, Adam Leydon, and John, 
Ly also here beneath this stone. 
In Earlside * they lived some years agone, 
Now here they ly beneath this stone. 
But this I will keep on record, 
They were all such as fear’d the Lord. 
For the deceased James Leydon 
On his death-bed this he made known, 
That here no more he must remain, 
But to the dust return again. 
And that his soul, at God’s decree, 
For ever should a dweller be 
In that most holy place above, 
Where nothing is but peace and love 
He was but fifty years of age 
When he removed from this stage ; 
rhe year sixteen hundred and eighty-eight, 
The twelfth of March was his last night.” 


ANON. 


Minor Notes. 
New Drop at Newgate. —It is generally sup- 
yosed this is an invention of a few years ago, but 
find this passage in the trial of Lord Ferrers 
(Remarkable Trials, 12mo., 1765, vol. ii. p. 347.) : 


“His Arms were secured by a black Sash, and the 


* In the more mountainous part of the same parish. 


| minds stumbling on the same thought ? 


[24 S. Ne 59., Pen. 14, ‘67. 


Halter, which was a common one, was put round his 
neck. He then mounted a part of the Scaffold raised 
eighteen inches higher than the rest, and the signal being 
given by the Sheriff, that part of the Floor sunk under 
him toa level with the rest, and he remained suspended 
in the Air.” 

A. A. 


Poets’ Corner. 


Byron and Mr. Kingsley. — In Westward, Ho! 
vol. ii. pp. 299, 300., is the following, — 

“ Cervantes sat, perhaps, in his dungeon, writing with 
his left hand Don Quixote, — saddest of books, in spite of 
allits wit; . . one of the saddest books, 1 say again, 
which man can read.” 

In Byron’s Don Juan, 
x 

ad . Cervantes, in that too true tale 

Of Quixote, ° 
Of all tales ’tis the saddest _ and more < sad 
Because it makes us smile: . 

Are we to consider this an instance of great 
If not, 
surely Mr. Kingsley would have given a reference 
to Don Juan either in the text or in a note. 

J. T. Jerrcock. 


canto x11. stanzas viii, 


Foreign Airs and Native Graces.— The psalm- 
tune called “Belmont” is an adaptation of an 
air by Mozart. (Query, what air?) The singers 
of “ Belmont” may lay to heart that saying of 
Wesley's, that “the Devil must not have all the 
good tunes,” when they are informed that the 
very pretty melody to which the classical ballad 
of “ The Ratcatcher’s Daughter” is sung, is an 
adaptation of the Mozartian “Belmont.” One 
trial will prove the fact, as the advertising grocers 
say. Apropos to this, I may remark that the 


inspiriting music (by Rodwell) to the Jack Shep. 


| fication of the congregation and 


herd song of “Nix my dolly pals, fake away! 

(which the late Mrs. Honey made more present- 
able as “ Haste to the woodlands, haste away !” ) 
becomes altogether an altered character when 
played slowly, and in chords; and I myself know 
of an instance where it was thus played in a 
church, during the service, to the complete mysti- 
their musical 
rector. But many of these popular airs might, 
perhaps, be traced to high originals. Ii imagine 
this to be the case with several of the “ Nigger” 
melodies. The tune of “ Buffalo Gals,” for ex- 
ample, is said to be taken from an old air by 
Gliick ; and “ Old Joe,” from an air in Rossini’s 
“ Coradino.” Curmsert Bene, B.A. 


Gypsy,” the possible Origin of the Name. — It 
seems to me not improbable that the word gypsy 
originated in the Greek or Byzantine word yi, a 
vulture, which in the West of Europe would be 
pronounced gyps. 

Many of the gypsies no doubt found their way 
into Europe through various parts of the Byzan- 
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tine Empire, and from their rapacious habits and 
their inordinate love of carrion, nothing would be 
more likely than that the Greeks should give them 
the sobriquet of “ vultures,” in other words, gupes, 
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| 


or gypes; or at all events some nickname of a | 


kindred origin. 


Others, again, entered Europe from Egypt; and 


these last, on finding that their eastern nickname 
had preceded them, would, not improbably, make 
it their object to put the people of the West of 
Europe “ off the scent,” by coining a euphemism of 
their own, and alleging that this name of theirs 
bore reference to their Egyptian origin ; an origin 
to which, it is now generally conceded, they had 
no pretensions. 

It would be worth inquiry whether there were 
any derivatives from the word yiy, a vulture, used 
by the people of the Greek Empire in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, which would more 
nearly admit of being metamorphosed into 
“ Ezyptius.” 

Every Cambridge man is aware of the origin 
of the word gyp; a name which has long since 
lost its original bad odour, and has become uni- 
versally current. I should not be surprised to 
find that this suggestion has been made already. 

Henry T. River. 

Gigantic Apricot Tree. —In the garden of John 
Edwards Langton, Esq., of Maidenhead, Berks, is 
a gigantic apricot tree, the dimensions of which, 
as taken by myself, I send to you. I should 
think it the largest tree ofits sort in England, but 
at any rate it is worthy of record in your valuable 
and interesting journal. 

It is a standard tree; and the trunk at one foot 
from the ground meesures 4 feet 11 inches in cir- 
cumference ; at five feet from the ground (where 
the branches spring forth) the circumference is 
4 feet 8 inches. It has four huge limbs, two of 
which measure respectively 44 and 331 inches 
round. It had originally a fifth, which fell a victim 
to astorm a few years since. The height is about 
30 feet. The branches cover a space of 126 feet in 
circumference. It has borne fourteen bushels of 
fruit in a season; and sizfy people have dined 
under its shade! The fruit is large, of a deep 
orange colour, and delicious in flavour. 

I feel certain that the owner will always have 
great pleasure in allowing it to be seen. R. H. 


Queries. 
DEDICATIONS OF THE ISLE OF WIGHT CHURCHES. 
Can any of your readers help me in completing 


the following list of the dedications of the Isle of 


Wight churches ? 
1. Arreton. 
2. The new district church built in 1852 at 

Haven St. (new), in this parish, 











bo 
a) 


3. Binstead. Holy Cross. (Rebuilt.) 

. Bonchurch. §. Boniface. 

The new church, also S. Boniface. 

3. Brading. S. Mary. (Query, our Lady, or S, Mary 
Mag. ?) " 

7. Brixton. 

8. Brook. 8. Mary. 

9. Calbourne 

10. Carisbrook. 








(Query, which 8. Mary ?) 





S. Mary. (Query, which S. Mary ?) 








11. Chale. S. Andrew 

12. Cowes. ( Modern.) 

13. Freshwater. All Saints. —— 
14. Gatcombe. 

15. Godshil]l. ——— 

16. Kingston, ——— 

17. Mottistone. ——— 

18. Newchurch. ——— 


8. Thomas. 
The Holy Ghost. 
S. John Baptist. 


19. Newport. 
20. Newtown. 
21. Niton. 


(Rebuilt.) 





22. Northwood. 

23. Ryde. §S. Thomas. (Modern.) 

24. Holy Trinity. (Modern.) 

i S. James. (Modern.) 

a. S. John’s ? near Ryde. (Modern.) 


27. S. Helen’s. ——— 

28. Bembridge new church, ——— 
29. S. Lawrence. 

30. S. Nicholas. 

31. Shalfleet. 
32. Shanklin. S. John Baptist. 

33. Shorwell. S. Paul. 

34, Sandown (new). Christchurch. 
35. Thorley. 
36. Whippingham. 
37. Whitwell. SS. Mary Virgin and Radegund. 
38. Wooton. 
39. Yarmouth. ——— 
10, Yaverland, 
41. Ventnor (new). 

















S. Catherine. 


Also whether there is any other new church 
which I have not put down; if so, to what Saint 
is it dedicated ? R. J. Jones. 

Llandaff. 


FAMILY OF LOCKE. 


The Genileman’s Magazine (vol. Ixii. pt. 1. 
p. 798.) contains a letter, giving an account of the 
family of Locke. The letter is signed with the 
initials “H. F. Y.,” and dated at East Brent, 
Somersetshire, July 17, 1792; and the writer re- 
fers to a pedigree which was before him. Can 
any of your readers furnish any clue to the writer 
of this letter, or to the sources of his information ? 

At the conclusion of his letter, the writer refers 
any person requiring further information to Mr. 
Locke, late mayor of Oxford; Wadham Locke, 
Esq., of Devizes, Wilts ; or Thomas Locke, -Esq., 
then Norroy King-at-Arms. 

It is remarkable that there is nothing in the 
previous account to show that any of the three 
gentlemen referred to were connected with the 
family of the philosopher. 


Thomas Lock, who was appointed Rouge- 
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dragon Pursuivant in 1763, and Clarenceux 
1784, and who died in 1803, is stated, in Noble’s 
History of the College of Arms, to have been de- 
scended from a branch of the philosopher Locke's 
family. He was buried at Warnford, co. Hants ; 
and is described, in a grant of arms which he took 
out in 1767, as son of John Lock of that place. 
Upon a print of the Heralds’ College, by White, 
round which the arms of the heralds are given, 
his coat has a martlet for difference. 
that, during his connexion with the Heralds’ Col- 
lege, three grants of arms were made to the name 
of Lock: one to the herald himself in 1767; the 
second to John Lock of Mildenhall, in Suffolk, in 
1770; and the third to William Lock of Norbury 
Park, Surrey. All the coats are slight variations 
of the old arms granted to Sir William Lock, 
Sheriff of London in 1548, and sculptured on the 
monument of John Locke the philosopher, at 
Laver in Essex, viz. Per fess, or and azure, a 
pale counterchanged between three hawks with 
wings endorsed of the last. It seems probable, 
from the period of the grants, and the similar 
spelling of the name, that the two other grantees 
of arms were connected with the herald. Can any 
of your readers give me any information about 
either of these families, or that of the nes - 

* Ave 


Pinar Queries. 





It appears | 


at Covent Garden, 1777. 
oratorio, 1786. 


Child's Battledoor.— Why was a child’s horn- 
book or primer so called? It is very possible 
that it may have received its name from its re- 
semblance in shape to the instrument of play 
known by that name. 

At the same time, it appears to me by no means 
improbable, that the origin of the word is figura- 


3rd. Redemption, an 
X. 


| tive, as implying that learning is the “door” 


to future provision, or “ battels,” in life. ‘To im- 


| press this the more strongly upon the infant mind, 


it may have been the practice with some of our 
forefathers to make “battling,” or, as we should 
say “dining,” contingent upon the young scholar 
repeating his lesson correctly ; in which case the 


| primer or horn-book might very appropriately be 


called a “battel-door,” or “door to the battels.” 
Henry T. Rirey, 


Dr. Phillips of Shrewsbury. — Where did Dr. 
Phillips, once Head Master of Shrewsbury School, 
reside between the years 1700 and 1735? He 


| married, for his second wife, the widow of Mr. 


Childe of Ruilet, and daughter of Sir G. Acton of 


| Aldenham. Where was this marriage solemnised ? 


the life and writings of Nathanael Culverwell, | 


“Fellow of Emanuel Colledge in Cambridge,” 
author of A Discourse of the Light of Nature, and 
other Treatises, Oxford, 1669, will be gratefully 
received at 23. Rutland Street, Edinburgh. 

Joun Brown, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


Monumental Brasses: Artists’ Marks.— At the 
base of one of the shafts of the canopy of the large 
brass at Trotton, Sussex, is a mark evidently that 
of the artist or engraver. Can any one furnish 
me with similar instances (previous to the seven- 
teenth century) besides that at Westley Water- 
less, and perhaps Prunch? As I am preparing 
for publication a new edition of the Introduction 
in the Oxford Manual of Monumental Brasses, to 
be accompanied with a Catalogue, based on Mr. 
Manning's List, of all the brasses remaining in 
England, I shall be much indebted to any reader 
of “ N. & Q.” who would kindly send me any un- 
published information to enable me to render the 
work as complete and accurate as possible. 

H. Hates. 

Paddock House, Gloucester. 


Arnold's Oratorios.— Who wrote the words of 
the following oratorios? the music by Dr. Ar- 
nold : — 1st. Abimelech, performed at the Hay- 
market, 1768. 


M. M. 


King John at Hough Priory. — Robert of 
Brunne, in his version of the Laungtoft Chronicle, 
describing the death of King John, says: 


Nathanael Culverwell.— Any information as to “ At pe abbay of Suynesheued per he drank poyson, 


At Hauhe his lif he leued, so say men of pat toun.” 


To which lines the editor (Tho. Hearne) ap- 
perids the following note : 


“What he (Brunne) says here about King John’s 
dying at Haughe (which is in Calceworth hundred in Lin- 
colushire) is very remarkable, and contrary to other his- 
torians, who make him die in the castle of Newark. But 
it seems Robert of Brunne (for ’tis not in the French) had 


| it from tradition, the people of Haughe talking frequently 


| 


of it in his time.” 


I take it for granted that I am not the first to 
notice the mistake here fallen into by Hearne, in 
confounding (as he does) Haugh, near Alford, in 
a distant part of the county, and where there ap- 
pears to be neither vestige nor tradition of any 
religious house (and so nothing to tempt King 
John's avarice), with Hough-on-the-Hill, in the 
wapentake of Loveden, the Haghensis Prioratus, 
cella Cesaris-burgi, &c., of Dugdale, which lies 
within a few miles of Newark, between it and 
Swineshead. The Query I would put is, whether 
there is any evidence corroborative of Brunne’s 


| tradition, or tending to show that King John 


stopped at Hough Priory on his way to Newark ? 
J. Sansom. 


P. S. — Is there any tradition as to the precise 
spot where King John’s treasures (of which he 


2nd. The Resurrection, performed | had despoiled the Abbeys of Peterborough, Croy- 
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land, &c.) were swallowed up, according to the 
accounts of this predatory “ Progress” ? 


Allusions in Epistle to Sir John Hill. — The fol- 
lowing lines occur in A Friendly Epistle to Sir 
John Hill, London, 1761, 8vo., pp. 32. : 

“ Ericksey Mago, well enough, 
For hiccup gave a pinch of snuff, 
(A remedy which seldom scarce is), 
And cured the Author of those farces 
With which sly saints dull hours beguile, 
Reading them only for their style. 
Like alcohol by Duchess quaft, 
When labelled, ‘ The composing Draught ;’ 
Though she would hold it deadly sin 
To wet her lips with simple gin.” — P. 12. 

Some person has written on the margin 
“Cheyne” and “Foote.” The explanation is not 
quite satisfactory. Can any of your readers help 
me to a better ? J.R 

Gloucester. 


Resuscitation of Drowned Flies. — This come | 


munication may possibly appear frivolous to some, 
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upon by any modern writer, and how it is ac- 
counted for? Has it ever been tried how far in- 
tense heat might be useful towards resuscitating 
persons apparently drowned? Henny T. Rirey. 


Durham University.— Particulars are requested 


| relating to the following persons, who were the 


original “ Provost, Pr eachers, and Fellows,” nomi- 


| nated by Oliver Cromwell in 1658-9, for the uni- 


| versity f@unded by him at Durbam. 
| five are noticed at some length in Wood's 


but as it bears relation to a “singular fact in na- | 


tural history,” as the saying is, I venture to make 
it, in hopes of gathering some further information 
on the subject. 


Being engaged on one occasion, in the days of | 


my boyhood, in assisting some half-drowned house 
flies in drying their wings, and so starting them 


again in the world, I bethought me of using pow- | 


dered plate-whitening for the purpose. In addi- 
tion to these there were some other flies, which 
had been immersed in water twenty minutes 
least, and were apparently dead, to all intents and 
purposes. They were, however, powdered with 
the rest and laid in a window, exposed to a hot 
midsummer sun. 
that in a few minutes these drowned flies, if I may 
use the term, came to life again. I afterwards 
tried the experiment with other flies, which had 
been immersed in water, so far as I recollect, a 
still longer time, and was equally successful. 

Hitherto I have never met with anyone who was 
aware of this singular fact, nor have I found it 
mentioned or alluded to in any modern work, 
The ancients, however, I find, were aware of it. 
Pliny says (Hist. Nut., b. xi. c. 43.), “ Muscis 
humore exanimatis, si cinere condantur, redit 
vita,” — “ Flies which have been drowned in water, 
if they are covered with ashes, will return to life.” 
Elian (Hist. Anim., b. ii. c. 29.) says the same, 
but adds the important particular, that the flies 
must be placed in the sun. Manuel Phile also, a 
Byzantine poet, in his poem On the Properties 
of Animals, mentions the fact. 

I wish to learn, from some one more learned in 
Entomology than myself, whether this property is 
peculiar to flies, and if not, to what other insects 
it extends? Also, whether it has been remarked 


at | 


Great was my surprise to find | 


The first 
Athene 
Oxonienses and elsewhere, but of the remainder I 
have as yet obtained no certain information to any 
extent. The names are — 

Philip Hunton, M.A., Wadham Coll., Oxon. 

Robert Wood, M.A, Lincoln Coll., Oxon. 

Ezrael Tonge, D.D., of University Coll., Oxon. 

Nath. Vincent, M.A., Ch. Ch., Oxon. 

Willm. Sprigge, M. i Lincoln Coll., Oxon. 

John Peachell,* M.A., C. C. Coll. Oxon. 

Willm. Spinedge. 

Joseph Hill,* M.A.? tutor of Peter Ieylin. 

Thomas V augh: un, M.A. 

John Kifler, M.D. 

Leonard Wastel. 

Richard Russel, M.A. 

John Richel. 

William Corber. 

John Doughty, M.A. 

Any references to books in which accounts or 
allusions to the above are to be found will be re- 
ceived with thanks by DuNELMENSSIS. 


Crust of Red Wine.—It is well known to all 
drinkers of port wine that, like Spanish red and 
other coarse wines, it deposits what is called a 
crust after being long in bottle: so great as some- 
times to cover the whole bottle. 

By way of Query, I should like to know why 
the deposit from the wines of the Gironde is not 
diffused over the bottle, but is limited to a small 
speck, round or oval, lying at the bottom of the 
bottle ? 

This I believe is invariably the case with Claret 
wine; while the Rhone and South of France 
wines leave a deposit quite as great as do those 
from Oporto. 

While on this subject I cannot refrain from 
expressing surprise that any person of good taste 
—a connoisseur of wine—should condescend to 
drink port wine, while such wines as St. George, 
St. Gilles, Céndrieu, Bagnol, Chateau-neuf, and 
numerous others of that class, are with ease to be 


{* Dr. John Peachell and the Rev. Joseph Hill are 
noticed in Pepys’s Diary, see Index. Pepys, it will be 
remembered, has the following amusing entry on the ru- 
bicundity of Peachell’s nose: — “ May 3, 1667. Took a 
turn with my old acquaintance Mr. Peachell, whose nose 
makes one ashamed to be seen with him, though other- 
wise a good-natured man.” } 
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procured. 
quality, — strength, flavour, ruby brightness, re- 


These wines possess every desirable | 


tained after being in bottle perhaps ten or fifteen | 


years: for it should be known that these, and many 
other wines not. sophisticated with spirit of wine, 


will keep well and greatly improve in bottle for | 


very many years. 


The horrible liquid now mixed with coarse | 


wines, almost pure alcohol, is equally destructive 
to the taste as pernicious to the health of drinkers ; 
its wholesome and nutritious properties being all 
destroyed by high distillation. .B 


Quotation wanted: “ We've wept, we've bled,” 
sec. — 

«“ We've wept, we’ve bled — we never blushed till now.’ 

Where is this to be found ? Anon. 


William Stanehouse of Carbolzie. —I shall feel 
obliged for references or information regarding 
the ancestry of “ William Stanehouse of Carbol- 
zie,” who received a patent of naturalisation as a 
Scotch settler in Ulster, in 1618. His descend- 
ants bear “ argent, on a fesse, azure, between three 
pigeons volant of the last, a leopard’s face between 
two mullets of the first.” Where is Carbolzie ? 


E. D. B. 


’ 


Portarlington. 


Portraits of Counts of Holland. —I should be 
glad of information respecting the authorship, 
date, rarity, and literary merits of a folio volume 
entitled, — 

“ Recueil de XXXVI. Portraits veritables de tous les 
Comtes et Comtesses de la Hollande, &c. Avec un 
abregé Chronologique de leurs Régnes, depuis An 853 
jusqu’é l’An 1581; &c. A‘ Amsterdam : chez M. Magems, 
Libraire.” 

Besides the very curious portraits, the book con- 
tains several maps, charts, &c., “le tout gravé par 
de trés habiles maitres.” Wa. Marruews. 


“ 4 Marvellous Pleasant Love Story.’ —Who is | \ 2 
; y | and revenged her quarrel with the Allens? R. R. 


the author of A Marvellous Pleasant Love Story ? 
a work published in or about the year 1806. 
There is an opera entitled Rusticity, written by 
the same author, noticed in the Biographia Dra- 
matica. X. 


Early American Expedition for the Discovery 
of the North-west Passage.—In the Boston Ga- 
zetle or Weekly Advertiser, May 22, 1753, there is 
the following notice : 


“ Philadelphia, May 10.— We hear that the schooner 
Argo, Capt. Swaine, who was fitted out from this port by 
a number of Merchants of this and the neighbouring Pro- 
vinces, and sailed hence on the 4th of March last for 
Hudson's Bay, on the Discovery of the North-west Pas- 
sage, having touched at the Hiannas, near Cape Cod, and 
at Portsmouth in New England, to take in her Comple- 
ment of Hands, and some particular Necessaries, took her 
departure from the latter place on the 15th of April, all 
well on board, and in high spirits.” 


| Isle of Ely ? 


Mr. Merian (a good authority) understood that 
Dr. Franklin was the originator of this Provincial 
Arctic Expedition. What is known of its result ? 

W. W. 

Malta. 


Rev. John Newson.— Who was the Rev. John 
Newson, M.A., rector of Connington, in Cam- 
bridgeshire, and vicar of Elm cum Emneth in the 
He was the author of — 

“A Brief Explication of the Christian Religion by 
Question and Answer; to which are added Eight Ser- 
mons on Plain and Practical Subjects.” Printed at Shef- 


| field by W. Ward. 1781. 8vo. 








H. J. 
Sheffield. 


Early Caricatures. — Having in my possession 
six burlesque engravings, viz. “‘ The State Pack- 
horse,” “ European Race for a Distance, a.p. 1739 
and 1740,” “The Tomb-stone,” “The Reason,” 
and “The Funeral of Faction,” I am desirous of 
some explanation of their meaning, and to what 
political state they refer. Will any of your cor- 
respondents assist me in my elucidation? J. F. 

Kensington. 


Martha Blount.— What authority had Johnson 
—what other authority than his “it is said” is 
there — for the shocking story, that Martha Blount 
asked when she last came to Twickenham, “ What, 
is he not dead yet?” Mackay, in his Thames and 
its Tributaries, repeats it ; assumes it to be true, 
and adds, “it does not appear that this thought- 
less and unkind expression ever reached the ear 
of the poet.” Assuredly it never could, if never 
uttered; and I hope it will appear to rest at pre- 
sent on the “it is said.” Mr. Mackay adds, “ but 
he took her general inattention and neglect of 
him in his days of sickness and decay very deeply 
to heart.” Is there any authority for this story 
of inattention or neglect, beyond the note of Ruff- 
head, through whom Warburton spit his venom, 


“ Temple of Fame;” “ Dying Christian.” — Mr. 
Carruthers, it is understood, is preparing a new 
edition of The Life and Works of Pope. It may 
be well, therefore, to draw his attention to any 
statement, no matter how unimportant, which is 
either erroneous or open to misconstruction. 

In the list of Pope’s Works (vol. i. p. 340.), Mr. 
Carruthers registers The Temple of Fame as pub- 
lished in 1714. It is true, I believe, that the 
Temple of Fame was published in February or 
March 1714-15; but calling that 1714 is likely 
to mislead, the more especially as 1715 is the date 
in the title-page. 

Mr. Carruthers also states that the Dying 
Christian to his Soul was published in The Spec- 
tator, 1712. ‘This again is, I think, a mistake. 
We have indeed in The Spectator, Nov. 10, 1712, 
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Pope’s letter, with eriticism on and prose trans- 
lation of Adrian’s verses, Animula vagula; but 
the Dying Christian, no matter by what suggested, 
is a well-known and distinct poem. M. C. A. 





Pinor Queries with Answers. 


Sodor: Origin of the See.—1 am not aware 
that the origin of this much disputed word has 
been made the subject of discussion in the pages 
of “N. & Q.;” if so, its notice has escaped me. 
Sudurayer was a term used by the Northmen to 
indicate the relative position of certain islands off 
the western coast of Scotland, and seems to have 
implied nothing more than the Southern Isles. 
The Northern Isles, or Orkneys, with others ad- 
jacent, were called by the Norwegians and Danes 
Nordurayer; the Southern (including the He- 
brides), Sudurayer. The term Sodor would, there- 
fore, apply most strictly to the southernmost 
group of the Western Isles, especially those lying 
nearest to the Isle of Man, which were at one 
time annexed to the sovereignty and diocese of 
that island. Hence the designation of what was 
formerly a united diocese, now applied to the 
Bishopric of Man. This See was erected by Pope 
Gregory IV. in the ninth century. Sodor, a vil- 
lage of Iona or Icolmkill, 
and formerly the seat of a bishopric of the “ Isles,” 
is said, on what authority I know not, to have 
given its name to the See. ¥, Puityort. 

me origin of the title, Sodor and Man, and particu- 
larly of the word Sodor, is somewhat curious, and indica- 
tive of the various ecclesiastical changes in the extent 
of the diocese at different periods. The Rev. J. G. Cum- 
ming, in his interesting work, The Isle of Man, 1848, 
p. 338., has collected the following historical notices of 
this see: —* Originally, as now, the diocese was re- 
stricted to the Isle of Man. There is no reason to dis- 
pute the generally received tradition that it was consti- 
tuted by St. Patrick, who in 447 left St. Germanus first 
bishop. The bishopric of Sodor and the Hebrides or 
Western Isles was instituted in 838 by Pope Gregory IV., 
the name of Sodor, says Bishop Wilson, being taken from 
the cathedral church in Iona dedicated to our Saviour, in 
Greek Swrjp (Soter). At the same time, it is to be ob- 
served, that the thirty islands constituting this bishopric 
went by the name of the Sudereys, 2. e. Southern Islands, 


another group to the north going by the name of Nor-. 


dereys; and we often find in the Chronicles of Rushen, 
the terms Bishop of the Sudoer and Bishop of the Isles 
convertible, And this seems the most probable deriva- 
tion of the term Sodor. But in the year 1098, Magnus 
of Norway, having conquered not only the Western Isles, 
but Man, the bishoprics of Sodor and Man were united,* 
and so continued till the close of the fourteenth century, 
when the English having conquered, and being in pos- 
session of the Isle of Man on the death of John Dunkan, 
A.D. 1380, the clergy of Iona and the Isles elected for 
their behop a person named John, and the clergy of Man 





° The Archbishop of Drontheim, called Nidorensis 
Episcopus, was Metropolitan, and the consecration took 
place at his hands. 


one of the Hebrides, | 
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made an election of Robert Waldby for their prelate.’ 

At the same time the Bishops of Man still retained their 

title of Bishops of Sodor, giving the name Sodor to the 

little island near Peel,t in which the cathedral of St. 

ag ek was built, and which had previously been called 
. Patrick’s Isle. 

“ Thus we see that the term Bishop of Man is the most 
ancient; and the title of Bishop of Sodor is equivalent to 
the Bishop of Iona and the Southern Isles, Bishop of 
Sodor and Man the united diocese of the Sudereys (or 
Southern Isles) and Man; and Bishop of Sodor of Man, 
means Bishop of the cathedral church in the little islet 
called Sodor adjoining or belonging to Man. 

“ The Scotch bishops, after the separation, never seem 
to have adopted the term Sodor, but only ‘ Bishop of the 
Isles,’ whilst the Manx bishop seems to have retained 
the title on the same principle that the kings of England 
retained the title of King of France, long after they 
ceased to be possessed of any territory therein.” } 


Horse-power.— Will any of the contributors to 
“N. & Q.” do me the favour to inform me whether 
by the term “ horse-power,” as applied to steam- 
engines, any and what determinate quantity of 
force is implied? If this is already settled, it has 
escaped my observation; if it is not yet deter- 
mined, I venture to remark that in the present 
advanced state of science, some more specific mode 
of ascertaining the force of steam-engines may be 
expected to be established than the capricious es- 
timate of the power of horses ; for who, on seeing 
the horses at Tattersall’s and those at Meux’s 
brewery, can satisfactorily state the force to be 
understood when designated by the term “ horse- 


power?” ¥* 
Gibraltar. 
[We cannot do better than quote Hugo Reid’s sensible 
remarks on the use of this term: — “In speaking of the 


power or force which an engine exerts, it is necessary to 
have some measure of force, or standard of reference 
That used in this country is a horse-power, a force equal 
to that which the average strength of a horse was be- 
lieved capable of exerting. ‘This has been estimated at 
33,000 avoirdupois pounds weight, raised one foot high in 
a minute. There have been different estimates as to the 
real power of horses; and it is now considered that, 
taking the most advantageous rate for using horse-power, 
the medium power of that animal is equal to about 
22,000 Ibs. raised one foot high per minute However, 
the other, 33,000 Ibs., is taken as the standard, and is 
what is meant when a horse-power is spoken of. In com- 
paring the power of a steam-engine with that of horses 
applied to do the same work, it must be remembered that 
the engine horse-power is 33,000 lbs. raised one foot per 
minute, the real horse-power only 22,000 lbs.; and that 
the engine will work unceasingly for twenty-four hours, 
while the horse works at that rate only eight hours. 





* The Bishops of Man were then consecrated by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, though they had been in more 
ancient times, as now, consecrated by the Archbishop of 
York; and the Bishops of Sodor (or of the Isles, as they 
were then called), were consecrated by the Archbishop of 
Glasgow. 

+ Thus we read in the grant made by Thomas, Ear! of 
Derby, in 1505, to Huan Hesketh, of “ Ecclesiam Cathe- 
dralem Sancti Germani in Holm, So:or vel Peel vocatam, 
Kceclesiamque Sancti Patricii ibidem.” 
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The engine works three times as long as the horse : 
hence, to do the same work in a day as an engine of one 
horse-nower, 4°5 horses would be required: (33,000 x 3 
= 99,000; 99,000 + 22,000 = 4:5). The power of a man 
may be estimated at 1-5th of the real power of a horse, 
or, 4400 Ibs. raised one foot per minute.”— The Steam- 
Engine, Edin. 1858, p. 197.} 


Who was St. Anyan ?—The township of Gland- 
ford Brigg is supplied with water from St. Anyan’s 
spring, in Wrawby township. Who was St. An- 
yan? I find no mention of this saint in any of 
my books of reference. I have not Butler nor 
Bolland at hand. J. Sansom. 

St. Anian, in French Agnan, was Bishop of Orleans, 
and died a.p. 453. He is commemorated on Nov. 17th. 
See Butler’s Lives, under that date. ] 


“ Pancernes.” —I should be glad to have an 
explanation of the word “ pancernes,” in the sub- 
joined passage. Speaking of the Polish army, the 
historian says : 


“ Les gendarmes, surtout, que l’on distingue en hous- 
sards et pancernes.” — Histoire de Charles XII, par M. 
de Voltaire, ed. par M. Catty, p. 48., Dulau & Co, 1852. 

F. 


[The Panceres, Pantzernen, or Panzernen, or Pantzer- 
Reuter; in Polish Pancerznicy or Korazwy; in Latin, 
Equites levis armature loricati, were a body of light 
cavalry in the Polish army, strictly called cuirassiers. 
They wore on the head a strong brass or iron helmet, 
which descended almost to their shoulders, and carried 
a sabre, bow and arrows, and sometimes muskets, or at 
least pistols. (See Zedler, Universal Lexicon.) Accord- 
ing to Du Cange, it was a military cloak worn over the 
breast-plate: “ Sagum militare, quod pancerie seu lorice 
superinduebatur.” In voce Panceronus. ] 


Emblems Illustrated. — Can any one refer me 
to an illustrated book of emblems? I am well ac~- 
quainted with Dr. Husenbeth’s valuable work, but 
I want to see the emblems portrayed. A. 

{The early Christian and Medieval Symbols and Em- 
blems with illustrations will be found in The Calendar of 
the Anglican Church Illustrated, published by J. H. Parker, 
1851. ] 





Replies. 


HERBERT'S “JACULA PRUDENTUM:’ 
” 
LIFE. 


(2™ S. ii. 88.) 
The Middle Hill MS. (9527 C. art. 8., D. art. 3.) 
does not contain the “outlandish proverbs” at 


, 


“ PERRAR'S 


large, but merely a list of “ Books and MSS. be- | 


longing to [Ferrar's godson] Mr. John Mapletoft.” 
In 1735, as 1 suppose, these MSS. were at Mr. 
Bunbury’s of Great Catworth, where J. J. (whom 
I now know to have been John Jones of Welwyn 
[see Peckard’s Preface, and Nichols’ Lit. Anecd., 
1. 638.]) appears to have seen them. He commu- 
nicated an account of them to Peck. (See Lives of 
Nicholas Ferrar, Append., pp. 289 n., 300—303.) 


Now we know from Mrs. Collett’s letter to her 
son Edward (Ibid. 313 n.) the high esteem in 
which Herbert's works were held at Gidding ; and 
from Gidding Dr. John Mapletoft (afterwards the 
Gresham Professor) must have derived his two 
MS. collections of proverbs, one of which we 
know from Jones's catalogue professed to be a 
work of Herbert's. The arguments brought for- 
ward by Mr. Yeowe tt do not appear sufficient to 
shake the concurrent testimony of this Gidding 
MS., and of the title-pages of the first and second 
editions. For, 1. That the number of proverbs is 
greater in the second edition than in the first may 
be accounted for by supposing that the book was 
circulated (as indeed we know that it was) in MS. 
copies, and that the owners of copies considered 
themselves to be at liberty to add such proverbs 
as they met with from time to time. 2. The ir- 
regular paging of the second edition need not 
| make us suspect foul play. Nothing is more 
common than such irregularities in books of that 
century: thus Hickman’s Historia Quing-Articu- 
laris Exarticulata (8vo., 1673, a curious book) 
runs on from 46. to 353. 3. Perhaps the “ Prayers 
before and after Sermon” were intended for pri- 
vate use. Or if not, I see nothing in The Country 
Parson, or elsewhere, to prove that Herbert would 
scruple to use prayers of his own composition 
before and after sermon, and these prayers seem 
to be altogether in his tone. 4. Not even does 
Walton, much less do Oley or Peckard, profess to 
give a complete account of Herbert's works. 
5. The erasure of the initials G. H. in the Bod- 
| leian copy is the only argument for Mr. Yro- 
WELL's view which seems to me to be of weight. 
| Perhaps other MS. notes may be found, which 
may help to clear up the difficulty. 

From Herbert to Ferrar is but a step. Since I 








"| printed Jebb's Life of Ferrar, I have learnt that 


| the “Dr. Jebb” whose name it bears was the 
well-known editor of Aristides, who was connected 
with the Cotton family. I have also obtained 
access to The Christian's Magazine, or a Treasury 
of Divine Knowledge, vol. ii., 1761, London, J. 
Newbery and J. Coote, in which several poems 
(chiefly translations) of Bishop Turner's are 
rinted, and at p. 356. seg. his life of Ferrar. It 
is badly edited, some passages being curtailed, and 
some expressions altered for others of a newer 
mint; but enough is left to make it abundantly 
[ny that Dr. Jebb merely retouched Turner's 
ife. The two copies, however, supply one an- 
other’s omissions, and may together enable us to 
reconstruct the original with some degree of pro- 
bability. But I will not abandon the hope that 
John Ferrar’s MS., or at least Peck’s transcript of 
it, may yet be discovered, and make useless all the 
tasteless compilations which have rather obscured 
than illustrated the history of the Gidding family. 
Peckard tells us that most of Peck’s papers 
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into the hands of Sir Thomas Cave; and Chalmers 

says that Gilchrist possessed his Life of Ferrar. 

Where are they now, or where are the MSS. used 

by Peckard himself? J. E. B. Mayor. 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 





| 
| 
| 


Herbert's “ Country Parson.” — There is still | 


another edition of this book, in which the 
“Prayers before and after Sermon” are omitted, 
— that published by Longman in 1807. 


Curupert Bene. | 





TOBACCO. 
(2™ S. i. ii., passim.) 


I have not seen the following passage alluded 
to in the notices of tobacco. 


It occurs in a Ser- | 


mon of Bp. Miles Smith, of Gloucester, on Eph. | 


v. 18.: 


“For this cause also you are forbidden to be drunke 
with Tobacco, which howsoever some dote vpon, and 
thinke they cannot take enough of, as though it were 
some Panace that was good against all diseases, or some 
Moly that was good against all Sorcery, yet I believe the 
Proverb is fulfilled in most Takers, Thesaurus carbones, 
we looked for treasure and beheld coales. I list not to sift 
or examine curiously the worth of it, I leaue that to 
another profession: onely I put you in mind, of a Saying 
of Saint Augustine in his Confessions, Hoc me docuisti, vt 
quemadmodam medicamenta, sic alimenta sumpturum ac- 
cedam, &c.—Thou hast taught me (O God) that I should 


come with such a mind to receiue my meate, as I come | 


to take Physicke; whereby he signified that as he tooke 
no Physicke, but in case of necessity, so he did not eate 
but when hunger did pricke him. If it be meate, why is 
it not eaten? If Physicke why is it taken so often? If 
Physicke be taken so often, then it will not worke like 
Physicke; as he that vseth strong wine for his ordinary 
drinke, when he would haue his crude meates digested, it 
will not serue the turne, but he must haue some com- 
pound water to helpe: So were Tobacco as wholesome a 
weede, or herbe, as it is pretended, yet if it be vsed too 
commonly, nature will entertaine it as a friend, not as a 
Physician. But my duty is to tender you health of the 
soule, not of the body. If it doe no hurte to the soule, 
let it be vsed for me, and let it be vsed as it is vsed by 
some all the day long. Hoe primus repetas opus, hoc pos- 
tremus omittas ; but how can it choose but hurt the soule, 
when it causeth a man to spend so many precious houres 
in idlenesse, in vnthriftinesse, in sensuality? If we must 
giue an account for euery idle word, must we not giue an 
account for euery idle day, nay moneth, nay yeere? If 
for eury idle penny, must we not then for euery idle shil- 
ling? Nay I-haue heard of divers that haue sold their 
Patrimony for it. This is not the way to bring men to 
that state that the Prophet Esay speaketh of, Like buyer, 
like seller, but this is to cause men to write vnder the 
signe of them that haue purchased by selling Tobacco, as 
Diogenes did vnder the golden statue that Phryne the 
strumpet dedicated at Delphi: "Ef aowrias “EAAyjrwr, that 
is, This was gotten by the intemperance of the Grecians.” 
— Sermons, sm. fol., printed by Elizabeth Allde for 
Robert Allot, dwelling at the Blacke Beare in Pauls 
Churchyard. 1632. 


I do not see mentioned by any of your corre- 
spondents in their notices of poems and songs (in 
praise or dispraise), the subjoined song on to- 
bacco, contained in the first part of Ayres, §c., by 
Tobias Hume, published in 1605 : — 


. 


* Tobacco, Tobacco, 
Sing sweetly for Tobacco, 
Tobacco is like Love, 
O love it, 
For you see I will prove it. 
Love maketh leane the fatte men’s tumor, 
So doth Tobacco ; 
Love still drives uppe the wanton humor, 
So doth Tobacco. 
Love makes me sayle fro’ shore to shore, 
So doth Tobacco. 
’Tis fond love often makes men poor, 
So doth Tobacco. 
Love makes men scorne all Coward feares, 
So doth Tobacco ; 
Love often sets men by the eares, 
So doth Tobacco; 
Tobaccoe, Tobaccoe, 
Sing sweetely for Tobaccoe, 
Tobaccoe is like Love, 
O love it, 
For you see 1 have prowde it.” 


Knutsford. 


Drinking Tobacco (2™ §. ii. 471.) — Tutun 
itshmek, to “drink” tobaceo, is Turkish for to 
smoke ; in the long Turkish tchibooks it is very 
agreeable, and it is the Turkish practice, with 
good tobacco, to imbibe the smoke into the stomach 
to a certain extent, but it is impossible to “ drink” 
much of any tobacco smoke, as it must produce 


| suffocation; as to German or American tobacco, 


it is next to impossible to inhale into the stomach 
more than a very small quantity, nor is it the 
custom in Germany, except amongst silly persons, 
to attempt such a thing. 

In narghilchs, the smoke, which passes through 
water, must be literally “ drank,” and requires all 


| the power of the lungs to draw it into the stomach ; 


E. S. Tayxor. | 


a narghilch cannot be smoked otherwise ; it is, 
however, so injurious a habit as to kill the indi- 
vidual who persists in it; I knew a Turk at 
Adrianople who smoked thirteen narghilchs a day, 
beginning before day-light; but he was dying 
under it. 

Is it known whence came the exquisite to- 
baccoes of Turkey and Persia? Are they of Ame- 
rican origin? What are the earliest authors that 
mention them ? The Chinese and Indians smoke ; 
did the practice come among the Mahometans 
from the East or the West? Was it known in 
the Lower Empire, from which source the proud 
Turks did not abhor to imitate in many respects ? 

“Grecia capta parum victorem cepit.” 
J. D. Garpner, 


Chatteris, 
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THE SENSE OF PRE-EXISTENCE. 
(2™ S. ii. 517.; iii. 50.) 

The papers of F. and the Rev. W. L. Nicnoxs 
possess a deep interest for me, as I was once my- 
self the subject of a remarkable day dream, which 
you will perhaps permit me to relate. About 
four years ago, I suffered severely from derange- 


duration, must have been almost instantaneous. 
The city, with its landscape, is indelibly fixed in 
my memory, but the sense of previous familiarity 
with it has nev again been renewed. The “spirit 
of man within him” is indeed a mystery; and 
those who have witnessed the progress of a case of 
catalepsy cannot but have been impressed with the 


| conviction, that there are dormant faculties be- 


ment of stomach; and upon one occasion, after | 


passing a restless and disturbed night, I came 
down to breakfast in the morning, experiencing 
a sense of general discomfort and uneasiness. 

was seated at the breakfast-table with some mem- 
bers of my family, when suddenly the room and 
objects around me vanished away, and I found 
myself, without surprise, in the street of a foreign 
city. Never having been abroad, [ imagined it 
to have been a foreign city from the peculiar 
character of the architecture. The street was 
very wide, and on either side of the roadway 
there was a foot pavement elevated above the 
street to a considerable height. ‘The houses had 
pointed gables and casemented windows over- 
hanging the street. The roadway presented a 
gentle acclivity; and at the end of the street 
there was a road crossing it at right angles, backed 
by a green slope, which rose to the eminence of a 
hill, and was crowned by more houses, over which 
soared a lofty tower, either of a church or some 
other ecclesiastical building. As I gazed on the 
scene before me I was impressed with an over- 
whelming conviction that I had looked upon it 
before, and that its features were perfectly fami- 
liar to me; I even seemed almost to remember 
the name of the place, and whilst I was making 
an effort to do so a crowd of people appeared to 
be advancing in an orderly manner up the street. 
As it came nearer it resolved itself into a quaint 
procession of persons in what we should call fancy 
dresses, or perhaps more like one of the guild 
festivals which we read of as being held in some 
of the old continental cities. As the procession 
came abreast of the spot where I was standing 
I mounted on the pavement to let it go by, and 
as it filed past me, with its banners and gay para- 
phernalia flashing in the sunlight, the irresistible 
conviction again came over me that I had seen 
this same procession before, and in the very 
street through which it was now passing. Again 
I almost recollected the name of the concourse 
and its occasion; but whilst endeavouring to stimu- 
late my memory to perform its function, the effort 
dispelled the vision, and I found myself, as before, 
seated at my breakfast-table, cup in hand. My 
exclamation of astonishment attracted the notice 
of one of the members of my family, who inquired 
“what I had been staring at?” Upon my re- 
lating what I have imperfectly described, some 
surprise was manifested, as the vision, which ap- 
peared to me to embrace a period of considerable 





| the time present. 





longing to the human mind, which, like the rudi- 
mentary wings said to be contained within the 
skin of the caterpillar, are only to be developed 
in a higher sphere of being. 
Joun Pavin Puttiprs. 
Haverfordwest. 





It was long before I could find persons who had 
experienced what I have so often done in this way. 
It has many times happened to me, not like the 
feeling of pre-existence noticed by Lytton and 
Scott, but as if I had myself gone through precisely 
the same train of thought before, or as having 
spoken the same things, and had others join in the 
conversation and say the same, as had happened 
at some indistinct period before. I have found a 
few, but very few persons who testified that they 
had experienced the same curious sensation. It 
never occurred to me as in any way implying or 
connected with pre-existence, but it is sufficiently 
strange and unaccountable to have a strong vivid 
recollection come upon us that we have thought 
and spoken, and that others have spoken with us, 
precisely in the same order and connexion as at 
This feeling I have had ver 
frequently, but of course it has been oftenest wit 
reference to trains of thought alone. I may add 
that not unfrequently it has happened to me in a 
dream, to feel that I had dreamed exactly the 
same before. F. C. H. 





This subject, started by me, and more fully 
and ably investigated by the Rev. W. L. Nicnots, 
seems still to require farther consideration. 

In the first place, I wish that a more appropriate 
term were found to designate the feeling in ques- 
tion. I would call it “mysterious memory,” rather 
than “the sense of pre-existence.” Many have 
experienced it, who are unwilling and unable to 
conceive that the present is merely the repetition 
of the past. ‘ Nature never repeats herself” is, I 
believe, an axiom in natural philosophy. “The 
sense of prescience” would, perhaps, be nearer 
the truth. Some of the cases, as that of Hone, 
mentioned by Mr. Nicuoxs, are scarcely to be 
explained otherwise than as cases of fore-know- 
ledge. 

That, under certain conditions, the human 
mind is capable of foreseeing the future, more or 
less distinctly, is hardly to be questioned. May 
we not suppose that in dreams or 1 reveries 
we sometimes anticipate what will befal us, and 
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that this impression, forgotten in the interval, is 
revived by the actual occurrence of the event 
foreseen? In the Confessions of J. J. Rousseau 
is a remarkable passage, which appears to support 
this theory. He says, that in his youth, taking a 
solitary walk, he fell into a reverie, in which he 
clearly foresaw “the happiest day of his life,” 
which occurred seven or eight years afterwards : 

“Je me vis, comme en extase, transporté dans cet 
heureux temps, et dans cet heureux séjour, ot mon ceeur, 
possédant toute la félicité qui pouvait lui plaire,la gofitait 
dans les ravissements inexprimables, sans songer méme a 
la volupté des sens. Je ne me souviens pas de m’étre 
élancé jamais dans l’avenir avec plus de force, et d’illu< 
sion que je fis alors: et ce qui m’a frappé le plus dans le 
souvenir de cette reverie quand elle s’est realisée, c’est 
davoir retrouvé des objets tels exactement que je les 
avais imaginé. Si jamais réve d’un homme éveillé eut 
lair d'une vision prophétique, ce fut assurément celui-la.” 
— Confes., partie 1. liv. 3. 

He afterwards relates the realisation of his day- 
dream, at a féte champétre in the company of Ma- 
dame de Warens, at a place which he had not 
previously seen: 


“La situation d’ame ou je me trouvais, tout ce que | 


nous avions dit et fait ce jour-la, tous les objets qui m’a- 
vaient frappé, me rappelérent l’espece de réve que tout 
éveillé j'avais fait & Annecy sept ou huit ans auparavant, 
et d’ont j’ai rendu compte en son lieu. Les rapports en 
étaient si frappants, qu’en y pensant j’en fus ému jusqu’aux 
lVarmes.” — Confes., partie i. liv. 6. 

Now if Rousseau, on the second of these occa- 
sions, had forgotten the previous one, saving a 
faint remembrance of the ideas which he then 
conceived, if is evident that this would have been 
a case of the kind under consideration. 

I do not agree with Mr. Nicuors, that the 
persons mentioned by him can be considered as 
persons of morbid sensibility. In particular, the 
quotation from Guy Mannering shows that Sir 
Walter Scott had experienced the mysterious 
sensation at a time when his mind was in its fullest 


* 


vigour. F, 


“ coyseE.” 
(2™ S. ii. 420.) 

I cannot agree with Mr. Eastwood that coyse 
has any connection with coystrell, i. e. kestrell. 

Skinner tells us coyse is explained jollities, and 
refers to joye in his General Index, observing, 
“ Nescio an corr. a joyes.” But this explanation 
and etymology must have been framed to suit 
some particular usage, perhaps this very one by 
Gower. And certainly Poor Florent might give 
this name in bitter irony to “the lothest wighte 


that man euer caste on his eie,” whom he was | 


leading home to his bridal “ chamer,” with little 
promise of a night of joyes, or jollity, with such a 
bed-fere. 

If this is not the true origin, what and whence 
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We have no other instances of its 
use to assist us in the discovery. Can it be from 
the Fr. chose, It. cosa, a thing? Florent might 
well call this foule necke, “ this foule great thing.” 
Chose was and is a common term in law to denote 
a thing; either in possession or in action. See 


is the word ? 


| Blackstone. 


But I offer this to more erudite philologers as 
one conjecture. Another arises thus: the Scotch 
have cosh and coshly, cosie and cosiely ; all applied 
to a state of snug and comfortable intimacy. 

Jamieson quotes from Allan Ramsay : 

“While to my cod [7.e. pillow] my pow I keep, 
Canty and cosiely I lye.” 

To keep his pow to his pillow, lying “still as 
any stone,” was for a time Florent’s part to per- 
form, but the cannieness and coziness with fit 
mate, that would float in his mind, were wrecked 


| in the anticipation of the certainty of a sad re- 





verse. 

Your more inquisitive readers must refer to 
Jamieson, who will conduct them to an Old Teu- 
tonic etymology. 

Spenser and Ben Jonson use the word cosset, 
which Ray and Grose tell us is applied to a cade 
lamb, i.e. a pet lamb; and Moore adds, “It is 
also applied to a too much indulged child” (in 


Norfolk and Suffolk). Q. 





NARCISSUS 

(2™ S. i. 33. 91. 110.) 

The following notice of N 

nishes a reply to the Query of S. L. in “N. & 

Q.” of the 12th January last. It is transcribed 

from a note by Haslewood in his copy of Jacob's 

Lives of the Poets, now in the British Museum, and 

as a memorial of one who was an industrious col- 

lector of the flying literature of his own times 
well deserves to be preserved in your columns. 


LUTTRELL. 


arcissus Luttrell fur- 


“ Although Narcissus Luttrell, Esq., is not on record as 
a poet, still there are few characters can urge so just a 
claim for a niche on the fly-leaves of any volume of this 
collection as he. ‘To support that claim, he founded and 
in part formed one of the most extraordinary and valuable 
collections of fugitive poetical tracts, in folio and quarto, 
and also broadsides and slips, relative to his own times, 
that are anywhere known. They exceeded in interest, if 
not in value, the king’s collection of pamphlets in the 
British Museum, and it is a matter of regret that the 
whole of the Luttrell collections were not, unviolated, 
placed in that truly national repository. But they were 
in part divided before the trustees began to look about 
them, and now they do peer a little, it seems their in- 
nate desire never to sce a molehill, and sometimes with 
difficulty that they can distinguish a mountain. As, 
for example, these ten volumes might drawl through ten 
sales, by a regular shift of ownership, and not once excite 
a bidding from either trustees or officers of that institu- 
tion; while if an extensive library was at their option to 
purchase, a similar article to this collection would be 
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pounced upon as worth securing. There is an error some- 
where; a deficiency in the funds has been alleged: that 
they have no floating cash, and that they can only go to 
the House of Commons to buy large libraries. If so, there 
is a fundamental error, for in no institution whatever, so 
much as in that of forming a library, should there unceas- 


ingly be kept in view, it is by mites we form the mickle: | 


the Luttrell collection was entirely formed by driblets. | 


Nor, before this subject is dropped, being foreign to the 
subject of the entry, be it forgotten, that a body, like the 
officers of the British Museum, should not be seen in the 
market giving, or rather offering, petty prices — prices 
continually to be outbid by individuals; for that is almost 
as great an error as to keep out of the market altogether. 

“ Narcissus Luttrell was, I believe, of Dunster Castle, 
Somersetshire. He must have been a man of fortune, 
and one who could appropriate a given sum to the lite- 
rature of the day, and also a man of personal assiduity. 


His system was to mark every tract, ballad, or lampoon, | 


with the day it was purchased and the price given. There 
is an incalculable value in such an authority, as several of 
his copies are dated in the November and December of the 
year preceding the date of the tract; and where a ques- 
tion arises as to the first appearance of a satire on a 
distinguished character it leads to an endless number 
of ‘ probables’ and ‘ perhapses.’ Finding the date appa- 
rently long subsequent to the transaction on which the 
poem is founded, and ‘perhaps’ dated subsequent to 
another catchpenny as an answer or ‘probably’ reply. 
He also marked the price paid, in which it is difficult 
to come to a conclusion whether he collected in person or 
employed some needy hand, to whom he might allow a 
yearly salary, upon the understanding of buying at the 
trade price, as many of the articles are marked 4}d., 9d., 
and Is. 14d. that otherwise sold at 6d, 1s., and 1s. 6d., 


| graphers. 


some of these pages belonged to Mr. Heber, who, speaking 
from memory, obtained them out of the Boucher Li- 


brary.” * 
J. Y. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


New Method of preserving Sensitized Collodion Plates, — 
Having discovered a very simple, economical, and abso- 
lutely certain means of preserving the sensitized collodion 
plates fit for use for quite sufficient time, I shall feel great 
pleasure in placing it in your hands for the use of photo- 
t is as follows: To 3 drachms of best loaf 
sugar put 1 oz. distilled or filtered rain water, made almost 
boiling, so that the sugar shall be thoroughly dissolved ; 
filter this whilst hot, as it passes more rapidly so than 
when cold. 

Having sensitized the collodionized plate, put it into 
distilled (or filtered rain) water, where let it remain four 


| or five minutes; wash it pretty well, and drain a little; 


then put it into the sugar solution (I use a dish), and let 
it remain for four or five minutes, when drain it pretty 
closely into the dish, by holding the lower edge of the 
glass parallel to the dish, and then tilt it, so that the so- 
lution shall run from one of the corners. I find this way 
preferable to holding it all the while cornerwise. Put it 
then to finish the draining on clean blotting-paper ; after 


| about a quarter of an hour, just remove it to a dry part of 


but as this is only a partial mark, it is possible that he | 


was the collector, and his own bookseller supplied some of 
those articles with a view to get rid of them and secure 
his more enlarged custom. Be that as it may, the col- 
lections were formed and continue to be distinguished by 
his name, although there is a doubt whether they were 
more than commenced by Narcissus Luttrell, and were 
continued by his son, who wisely contented himself in 
being guided by the outline adopted by his father. I 
have called them ‘collections’ because they were in sets, 
and indeed every distinct volume formed a complete col- 
lection for the time it run. Ultimately, the whole became 
the property of Edw. Wynne, the author of Eunomus, or 
Dialogues on the Laws of England, who also published a 
scarce volume of Law Tracts, and who lived and died at 


the paper, as this is better than allowing it to remain in 
the same place, as the lower edge becomes dry the sooner. 
The plates should then be put by for use, in a quite dark 
place, of course. They will be perfectly sensitive at the 
end of a week (I have not tried longer, but have no doubt 
they would keep much longer), and may be developed at 
the end of another week, if that be desirable. 

To develope: first place the plate in quite hot water for 
five or six minutes, and wash after this with cold water, 
either distilled or rain,—1 use the latter: then, after a 
minute’s draining, use pyrogallic acid, 2 grs. per oz. of 
water, with 5 drops of silver, 50 grs. per oz. water, and 


| the picture will very soon become visible; after it has 


become quite plain, which it will in about a minute, 
pour off the acid into a little phial, and add 5 or 6 drops 
more of silver, which will form then a perfect negative, 
in every respect of detail, &c., as fine as collodion used 
fresh, that is, wet. 

Perhaps I have not so clearly expressed what I in- 
tended above for developing: I should have said 5 or 6 


| drops of silver to about 4 of an oz. of pyrogallic. 


Chelsea. He was, I believe, a near relation of the Luttrells. | 


When Mr. Wynne died, the late Isaac Reed (with whom 


he had been intimate) informed Dr. Farmer of there being | 


twenty-four volumes of quarto, or perhaps small folio, of old 
poetry, Latin and English, and he persuaded the executors 
to let Dr. Farmer have them. The price given was about 
twenty guineas, or 254 When Dr. F. had them away 
there were two volumes wanting, which, not being then 


at hand, were not included in the purchase, but were sub- | 


sequently sold, with the remainder of Wynne’s library, by 
Leigh & Sotheby, in 1786, and were then bought for Dr. 
F. by Isauc Reed. In that sale Mr. Bindley purchased 
eleven volumes, which are fully described in the Catalogue 
of his Library, Part I11., Lots 1125—1131. Besides those 
collections, there was a large quantity of folio and quarto 
poetry of the reigns of William and Mary, and their suc- 
cessor Anne, which were purchased by a professional gen- 
tleman, who dying soon afterwards, the whole were pur- 
chased by Fiske, the bookseller, who cut them up, and 
Mr. Bindley selected and purchased a very large propor- 
tion. The volumes | have inspected and referred to in 


If the preceding be carefully attended to, I can safely 
assure you, there will never be a failure: for I have tried 
it upwards of one hundred times without one, even from 
the first. 

It is my belief, that when this becomes known, it will 
entirely do away with the necessity of using paper, un- 
less that may be preferred; because it is, as I before said, 
absolutely certain. 

I have tried all the various means that have been 
offered, but, even with oxymel, which I have found sen- 


| sitive, I have never obtained satisfactory results: there 


have always been blotches or large stains, although I 
have used every precaution and care. These failures led 
me to try this winter many experiments ; several of which, 
especially rather thick gum-water, did very well, but the 





[* We have been anticipated in the publication of the 
enclosed by The Atheneum; but such publication is no 
reason why we should omit from our columns so good a 
notice of so useful a collector as Narcissus Luttrell, — 
Ed. “N. & Q.”] 
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film was generally torn in the washing previous to de- “ These papers were arranged by Prynne in thirty-nine 


veloping. 

I trust the length of this will be excused, as I think I 
have offered a very valuable means for the purpose 
spoken of. T. L. Merritt. 

Maidstone, February 9, 1857. 


N.B.—I forgot to say the time of exposure should, in 
bright days, be ten minutes, a quarter of an hour in dull. 


Maull and Polyblank’s Portraits. — Messrs. Maull and | 


Polyblank continue their interesting series of Living 
Celebrities. Since we last directed the attention of our 
readers to this gallery of contemporary portraits three 
new numbers have appeared. No. 8 gives us a very 


marked and characteristic portrait of one who has done | 


good service to an art which has contributed so largely 
to the perfection which Photography has now attained — 
Chemistry — and we cannot doubt that the portrait of 
Professor Graham is destined to find a place in many a 
laboratory. No. 7. presents us with a portrait of an 
artist whose works as an historical painter have secured 
him an European reputation — E. M. Ward, the Royal 
Academician. To those who know him only by his 
works, his “ Execution of Montrose” and his “ Last Sleep 
of Argyll,” this portrait will be a surprise, as showing, 
from the comparative youth of Mr. Ward, how many 
great pictures may yet be expected from him. No. 10., 


portraits now before us. 
eminent lawyer who now fills the important office of Lord 
Chief Justice of the Court of King’s Bench; and the 
numerous friends of Lord Campbell will be delighted with 
the opportunity of securing so characteristic and unaf- 
fected a portrait. 





Replies ta Minor Queries. 


Napoleon and Wellington (2™ S. iii. 90.) — 
Extract from the will of Napoleon, the fourth 
codicil, dated Longwood, April 24, 1821: 


“5° Idem, (10,000) dix mille francs au sous-officier 
Cantillon, qui a essuyé un proces comme prévenu d’avoir 
voulu assassiner Lord Wellington, ce dont il a été déclaré 
innocent. Cantillon avait autant de droit d’assassiner cet 
oligarque, que celui-ci de m’envoyer pour périr sur le 
rocher de Ste. Héléne. Wellington, qui a proposé cet at- 
tentat, cherchait a le justifier sur l’intérét de la Grande 
Bretagne. Cantillon, si vraiment il efit assassiné ce lord, 
se serait couvert, et aurait été justifi¢é par les mémes 
motifs, l’intérét de la France, de se défaire d’un général 
qui d’ailleurs avait violé la capitulation de Paris, et par- 
la s’était rendu responsable du sang des Martyrs Ney, 
Labedoyére, &c. &c., et du crime d’avoir dépouillé les 
musées, contre le text des traités.” — Testament de Na- 
poléon, Ridgway, London, 1824. 

H. J. (2. 


Luttrells of Dunster’ Castle (2™ §. iii. 90.) — 
The following extract, I think, will be a satisfac- 
tory answer to T. F.’s Queries : 

“Whiist Prynne was confined in Dunster Castle, he 
was so much gratified by the generous hospitality and 
continued kindness of Mr. Luttrell, that he examined 
all the charters and muniments of that family and the 
Mohuns, and arranged them in the most complete order 
in numerous boxes, that remain to this day. He also 
compiled a calendar of the whole, which is yet extant in 
a volume, now in the possession of Mr. Luttrell. 


bores. . . . Prynne ends [his calendar] in these words: 
* Mr. George Luttrell, Esq., his pedigree, and the history 
of his ancestors and family, exactly drawn out of his 
writings, by Wm. Prynne, of Swainswicke, esq., in the 
eight months of his illegal, causless, close imprisonment 
in Dunster Castle, by Mr. Bradshaw and his companions 
at Whitehall — Feb. 18, Anno Dom. 1650., 2 Car. 11.” — 
Savage’s History of the Hundred of Carhampton, Bristol, 
1830, p. 439. 

Doubtless the papers are still preserved, and 
are in the same state as they were when Savage 
saw them. On being shown over the castle in 
1854 (which is still in the possession of the 
Luttrells, the present owner being my most ge- 
nerous benefactor), I inquired for the MSS. that 
Prynne had arranged, and was told that “ they 
were in the old boxes.” Wa. Georace. 

Bristol. 


Quotation Wanted: “ Like some tall palm the 
noiseless fabric grew” (2™ §. iii. 108.) — Unepa 
is informed that this line is from Heber’s prize 
poem on Palestine, and alludes to the erection of 


the last issued, is far from the least effective of the three | the Temple, which “ was built of ston: made ready 
It is a portrait of the able and | 


before it was brought thither: so that there was 

neither hammer nor axe, nor any tool of iron 
heard while it was building.” (1 Kings vi. 7.) 

JET. 

The line referred to by Unepa (slightly altered 

in his quotation) occurs in a poem entitled Pales- 


| tine, one of the early poetic productions of the 


The idea, so elegantly ex- 


late Bishop Heber. 


| pressed, was suggested to Heber by Sir Walter 


Scott, as we learn from the subjoined extract 
from Lockhart’s Life of Scott : — 


“From thence [London] they proceeded to Oxford, 
accompanied by Heber; and it was on this occasion, as I 
believe, that Scott first saw his friend’s brother Reginald, 
in after-days the Apostolic Bishop of Calcutta. He had 


just been declared the successful competitor for that 


year’s poetical prize, and read to Scott at breakfast, in 
Brazenose College, the MS. of his ‘ Palestine.’ Scott ob- 
served that, in the verses on Solomon’s Temple, one 
striking circumstance had escaped him, namely, that no 
tools were used in its erection. Reginald retired for a 
few minutes to the corner of the room, and returned with 
the beautiful lines — 
“ ¢ No hammer fell, no ponderous axes rung, 
Like some tall Pp tlm the mystic fabric sprung. 
Majestic silence!’ &c.” 
E. B. 


Family of Chamberlayne (2™ S. ii. 168. ; iii. 58.) 
There are some monuments in the church of Hat- 
field Broad Oak, in Essex, that may give informa- 
tion, and some of the family of the Chamberlaynes 
of “the Ryes” are still in the neighbourhood, 
but their estate of “the Ryes” has gone by pur- 
chase to the Houblon family. A. Horr Wuite. 


“ Rousseau's Dream” (2™ §, iii. 13.) — This 
air was composed by Jean Jacques Rousseau, and 
is a pantomime tune in his opera Ze Devin du 
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Village. The air became known in England by 
J. B. Cramer's arrangement for the piano-forte, 
which had almost the largest sale of any piano- 
forte piece on record. However, the air, as 
printed by Cramer, and now generally adopted, is 
not precisely as Rousseau wrote it. At the time 
Cramer arranged it he had not seen Rousseau’s 
opera, but received the copy from a pupil, through 
the master of a military band. Wa. Cuarrete. 


Oliver Cromwell (2™ §. iii. 91.) — Mepicus 


will find what he inquires for in the Dublin Quar- | 


terly Journal of Medical Science for 1848, p. 339. 
The paper is entitled — “ Historical Notes con- 
cerning certain Illnesses, the Death, and Disinter- 
ment of Oliver Cromwell.” J AYDEE. 


Arms of Llewellyn Voelgrwn (2™ S. ii. 490.) — 
The arms of Llewellyn Foelgwyn, of Maen, are— 
Arg., a lion passant, sa., a border indented, gu. 
Authority, “ The Salisbury Pedigree.” 3. C, 

Gresford, Denbighshire. 


Mrs. Scott (2 §. iii. 78.) — At Simonburn 
church, in Northumberland, there is a monu- 
mental inscription that for its genealogical in- 
formation may be worth recording in “ N. & Q. :” 

“ Here lies the body of 
Annabella Scott, 
who departed this life Jan. 28, 1779, 
aged 73 years. 
She was mother to James Scott, D.D., 
Rector of this parish, 
and granddaughter to 
Tobias Wickham, Dean of York, 
The grandson of William Wickham, 
Bishop of Winchester, 
who married Antonia Barlow, 
one of the five daughters 
of William Barlow, Bishop of Chichester, 
all of whom 
were married to Bishops, viz. 

One to Tobye Matthew, Archbishop of York, 
Another to Wickham, Bishop of Winchester, 
A third to Overton, Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield, 
A fourth to Westphaling, Bishop of Hereford, 
and the fifth to Day, Bishop of Chichester. 
It is remarkable that William Barlow 
was the first English Bishop 
that ever married.” 


E. H. A. 


Baron Munchausen’'s Travels (1* S. iii. 117. 
305. 453.) — It may be well to note, that in the 
Gent. Mag. for Jan. 1857, it is satisfactorily made 
out that these two volumes were written at Dol- 
coath Mine, in Cornwall, by Mr. Raspe, a German, 
who was the storekeeper of that establishment. 


H. T. E. 


“ Half Seas over” (2™ S. iii. 30.) — If Taret- 
KELD will just cross from Folkstone to Boulogne, 
when there is a gentle swell upon the waters — on 
arriving in mid channel, his cheeks will be man- 
tling with livid hue, his eyes turning up, and 


his stomach preparing to do so, and then he will 
be able to answer his own Query, — what is the 
origin of the term “half seas over?” There is 
the reply of L. A. T. 


The Wogan Family (2™ S. iii. 25.) — The ac- 
count of Thomas Wogan, the regicide, reminds me 
of an anecdote related by Bourne in the History 
of Newcastle-upon- Tyne, p. 239. : 

“In the spring this year an unknown gentleman came 
to reside at Winlaton, living very private, and daily more 
inquisitive after news and every circumstance of the 
Restoration; who, upon understanding the passing the 
Act of Indemnity, together with the exception of the 
murderers of the late King, went into an adjoining wood 
and hanged himself.” 

E. H. A, 


Leaning Towers (2™ S. iii. 74.) — I must ven- 
ture a few observations upon the communication 
| of Mr. T. J. Buckron respecting the causes which 
have produced the leaning and twisted appearance 
of Chesterfield Church spire. I cannot agree with 
him that the distorted shape of the spire is the 
result of design, or attributable to symbolic mean- 
ing; though I am far from doubting that many of 
the peculiarities in form and arrangement of other 
parts of churches may be traced to some such 
veiled meaning. 

In regard to this spire, a careful examination of 
its construction has shown that the crooked shape 
may have arisen from natural causes, which have 
in this particular instance produced the most re- 
markable effect. 

This subject was very fully discussed at a meet- 
ing of the Institute of British Architects on the 
8th of January, 1855, when an interesting paper 
upon the matter was read from Mr. Scott, and is 
published in the Transactions of the Institute. It 
wus ascertained that the oak plates on which the 
framework of the spire rests were much decayed 
on one side, causing a divergence from perpen- 
dicular, and that the timbers had appearances of 
being used when in a green and unseasoned con- 
dition. The action of the sun upon the spire 
would therefore cause it to become crooked, and 
| this may account for the distortion without attri- 
buting it to design. An examination of the lean- 
ing towers at Bologna and Pisa lead me to the 
same conclusion, that they derive their inclination 
from failure in foundation during erection, when 
it becomes too late to correct the mischief by any 
alteration in the outline; at Pisa, however, an at- 
tempt of this sort has been made in the Campanile, 
and at a moderate height from the ground there is 
an evident alteration in the beds of the masonry, 
indicating the experiment. 

Regarding the entasis in spires, it would be an 
| interesting subject for further examination than 
has yet been made; many appear to hollow in- 
| wards, as described by Mr. Buckros. But there 
are also a great number which have considerable 
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entasis ; few, I believe, are quite straight on the 
sides; much of the beauty which is remarkable in 
dhe best examples owe it to the skilful manner in 
which the outline is defined by one or other of 
these methods. Ben, Ferrey. 


Great Tom of Westminster (2™ S. iii. 69.) — 
An engraving of this bell is given in the first vo- 
lume of the Antiquarian Repertory, p.11., edit. 
1808; and in the second volume of the same 
work there is the following account by an initial 
writer : 

“The bell called Tom of Westminster hung in a strong 
clock tower of stone, over against the great door of West- 
minster Hall; and about the beginning of the last cen- 
tury was granted to St. Paul’s, whither it was removed, 
and stood under a shed in the churchyard many years 
before the steeple was cleared of the scaffolding, and fitted 
for such an ornament. The clock had not long been up 
before the bell was cracked and new cast, but with such 
bad success, that in a few years it was thought necessary 
to take it down and repeat the experiment. 

“T myself was at the lowering of it, and lent a hand to 
the breaking it in pieces, when an inscription on it, copied 
from the old bell, engaged the attention of the company. 
The form of the letters 1 cannot give ; the spelling is to the 
best of my memory as follows: 

‘Tercius aptavit me Rex, Edwardque vocavit, 
Sancti decore Edwardi signaretur ut hore.’” 

The writer supposes that at the Reformation, 
when the St. Edward (the Confessor) and his 
hours ceased to be respected, this bell obtained 
the name of Tom, as other large bells were called 





from a fancy that when struck the sound was not | 


unlike the word. H, T. Exrxacomse. 


Clyst St. George. 


“ Blind Man's Holiday” (1* S. v. 587. ; vi. 109.) | 


| day, thermometrical and meteorological observations, and 


—As no satisfactory solution of this expression 
has yet been given, may I suggest that it is a cor- 
ruption of “blind man’s all-day?” ‘The meaning 


then seems to be, that the gradual departure of | 


light has brought us to the state which the blind- 
man endures all-day, or which is all the day the 
blindman has. T. W. Rs., M.A. 


Thanks after Reading the Gospel (2™ S. ii. 467.) 
— In the year 1853 I officiated for a few Sundays 
at Elstead, in Surrey, and was greatly surprised, 
when I had finished reading the Gospel, to hear 
the parish clerk and the entire congregation repeat 
together the words, “Thanks be to God for the 
Gospel.” I am confident that Mr. Eastwoop will 
find that the custom is still observed in many 
nooks and corners in England. 

T. Gruterte, Clk. 

Waterford. 


This custom, I remember, was observed some 
years ago at Stokesley in Yorkshire. I have re- 
marked that it still obtains in the more rural 
parts of this county. Crericus. 

Durham, 


| such thing as weather wisdom.” 


Butts Family (2™ §. ii. 17. 478.; iii. 16.) —A 
family of considerable local eminence, bearing the 
designation of But, Butt, Butte, or Butts, which 
flourished in Norwich during the thirteenth and 
following centuries, was probably connected with 
that of the bishop, who, though himself a Suffolk 
man, was descended from a younger branch of the 
Norfolk (Thornage) Butts. The Norwich Butts 
held lands and messuages there, previous to 4 E. I, 
and several of their number were successively 
bailiffs of the city, and its representatives in par- 
liament. Alderman John Butt (Sheriff 1456, 
Mayor 1462, 1471) is the last of the name of 
whom we find mention in connexion with the 
civic history of Norwich. He died in 1475, and 
was buried in the chancel of the church of St. But- 
tolph the Abbot, in Fybridge Gate, which church 
was demolished in 1584. See Blomefield, passim. 

Wa. Marruews. 


Cowgill. 

“God save the King” (2S. ii. 96.) —I wish 
to protest against Dr. GaunTLettT’s assertion that 
“no doubt can exist that Dr. John Bull was the 
composer of God save the King.” I shall have 
occasion to print my reasons for discrediting it, 
but the argument would be too long for “ N. & Q.” 

Wa. CHapre.y. 

Weather Rules (1* S. passim.) — Mr. Meriam 
of Brooklyn, New York, “ who has devoted a life- 
time to meteorological and atmospheric observa- 
tions, has come to the conclusion that there is no 
The result of his 
experience is thus told in his own words : 


** With all my practice and study in observing atmo- 
spheric changes, and recording hour by hour, and day by 


in connexion with simultaneous observations made and 


| recorded elsewhere, I feel more and more convinced that 


| Devonshire. 


| 


it is not in the power of any human being to determine 
even a single day in advance, what changes will take 
place in the atmosphere.” 

Ww. W. 


Malta. 


Check or Cheque (2™ §. ii. 377.) — In a former 
Note I expressed an opinion that cheque is now 
almost obsolete. I find, however, that in the 
books delivered at the Bank to the depositors, 
cheque is still preserved ; and this may be the case 
with the bankers. Q. 

Bloomsbury. 

Deer Leap (2™ §. iii. 47.) —Some few years 
ago I attended the perambulation of a manor in 
In the course of our proceedings 
we came to one side of the manor, the boundary 


| of which, from time immemorial, was a deer’s 


leap from the visible and actual boundary, a bank 
and wall, which separated the manor we were per- 
ambulating from another, i. e. the rights of the ad- 
joining manor extended a deer’s leap into the one 
we were perambulating. There were many con- 
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flicting opinions as to the distance of a deer's leap, 
but it was eventually decided to dig a spit of 
turf, as is the usual custom on such occasions, 
twenty-four feet from the bank and wall. I have 
it from a friend well versed in business of this 
nature, that the distance of a deer’s leap is in some 
districts twenty-four, in others twelve feet. Per- 
haps some legal reader of “ N. & Q.” may yet find 
printed authority: I have none. 

Henry ap Woaan. 


“ John Decastro and his Brother Bat” (2™ S. 
iii. 10.) — 

“The History of Mr. John Decastro and his Brother 
Bat, commonly called Old Crabs. In Four Volumes. 
The Merry Matter written by John Mathers; the Grave 
by a Solid Gentleman. London: printed for J. Egerton, 
Whitehall, 1815.” 

J. M. L, will find an amusing réchauffé of this 
novel in Blackwood's Magazine for January, 1857. 
The writer touches the work with a loving and re- 
verential hand, and accounts for its unmerited ne- 
glect by the Rabelaisian character of its humour 
not according with the severer decorum of the 
present day. He confesses himself ignorant of the | 
author of this treasure of his boyhood. 

Joun Pavin Patuirs. 


Haverfordwest. 





Levant (2™ §. iii. 31.)— There was certainly | 
an ancient game called “ Levant.” Perhaps he 
who threw a certain number was entitled to lift 
the vessel under which the stakes were placed. 
Under the word levanter, Webster says : 

“A cant name for one who bets at a horse race, and 
runs away without paying the wager lost; hence in a 
wider sense, one who rans away disgracefully.” 


It seems to me that this is not the true origin | 
of levanter. It was probably at one time very 
fashionable to go to the East (the Levant): when, 
therefore, creditors called for their money, they 
were perhaps sometimes answered by “ Oh, mas- 
ter's gone to the Levant.” R. 8S. Cuarnock. 

Gray’s Inn. 


John Weaver (2™ §. iii. 89.) — The following 
pantomimes, invented by Weaver, are enumerated 
in Buker’s Biographia Dramatica, edit: Reed and 
Jones, i. 739. : 

1, “The Loves of Mars and Venus.” 8yo. 1717. 

2. “ Orpheus and Eurydice, D. E.” 8vo. 1718. 

8. “ Perseus and Andromeda.” 8vo, 1728. 

4, “The Judgment of Paris.” 1782. 

He was the first restorer of pantomimes, after 
the ancient manner, without speaking. 

Txompson Cooper. 


Cambridge. 

“ College Recollections,” Lond., 1825 (2 S. iii. | 
90.) — This book was written by the Rev. Morti- 
mer O Sullivan, D.D. It is a very strange and 
interesting work, full of romantic adventures and | 


narrations. I once had a key to most of the 
names. Errionnacna, 


Antiquities of Tomgraney (2™ S. iii. 99.) —f; 
authority for stating that part of the round tower 
of Tomgraney was in existence about fifty years 
ago is the following passage in Dr. Petrie’s work 
on the Round Towers of Ireland: 

“ This record is found in the Chronicon Scotorum, and 
relates to the tower of Tomgraney, in the county of 
Clare, —a tower which does not now exist, but of which, 
according to the tradition of old natives of the place, 
some remains existed about forty years since.” 

Dr. Petrie’s work was published in 1845. 

Tomgraney tower is omitted in the list given 
by Dr. Ledwich, but so are the towers of Arboy, 
Aghaviller, Ardpatrick, and Tory Island, all of 
which are yet “to the fore.” Like all that Dr. 
Ledwich wrote on Irish antiquities, the list is in- 
accurate, and of little value. 

Tomgraney was burned in a.p. 1084, and again 
in 1164 (Ann. Four Masters), but that the present 
church is much older than either of these periods 
there can be no doubt. Any student of Irish ar- 
chitecture will at once be able to identify it asa 
building erected earlier than the eleventh — 


« he 


The First Brick Building in England (2™ S. iii. 
30. 95.) —I presume Mr. Wuirte confines his 
Query to buildings erected with the modern, or, as 
it is often called, Flemish brick, for he is probably 
aware that the Romans made and used bricks 
very extensively, and that it is very common to 
find these worked up in Norman and later mediz- 
val buildings erected on the site of, or contiguous 
to, Roman remains, from whence they were taken ; 
from numerous examples I may select Brixworth 
Church, co. Northampton; the ruined church in 
Dover Castle; St. Alban’s Abbey; and St. Peter's 
Church, Cambridge. Without pretending to give 
the date of the first building in England erected 
with the Flemish brick, I can mention one (the 
earliest I have seen), at least 150 years older than 
Dr. Doran's example — Hurstmonceaux Castle; 
and that is Little Wenham Hall, Suffolk, the archi- 
tectural character of which places it towards the 
end of the reign of Henry III. We have noble 
examples of the brick architecture of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries in Queen's and St. John’s 
Colleges, Cambridge ; there is a grandeur about 
the .entrance gateways of both unsurpassed, per- 
haps unequalled, by any of their stone neighbours. 
I see no reason why bricks*should not be far more 


| extensively used than they are in our own times ; 


they are quite as durable, and may be made as 
effective as stone, and their cost is considerably 
less. Norais Deck. 
Cambridge. 
The earliest brick building I know is the very 
pretty and interesting little chapel at Little Cog- 
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geshall, Essex. It is built of red brick through- 
out, without any stone, in the Early English or 
first Pointed style; the date is about 1150, per- 
haps a little earlier. When I saw it last, and 
made some plans of it, it was used as a barn, but 
it is now, I hear, either about to be or actually 
restored. J.C. J. 


The Welsh “ Ap” (2™ S. iii. 90.) — It appears 
from the case of Doe d. Griffith v. Pritchard, 5 
Barnewall and Adolphus’s Reports, 765, that the 

atronymic system of names prevailed in North 
Vales within the last ninety years. The question 
in that case arose upon a lease of lands in Merion- 
ethshire, granted in 1775 to one Evan Griffith for 
his own life and the lives of his son and daughter 
Humphrey Evans and Elizabeth Evans. In the 
vernacular tongue Humphrey was most probably 
spoken of as Humphrey ap Evan. Davin Gam. 


“Thomas ap Richard ap Howel ap Jevan Vychan, 
Lord of Mostyn, and his brother Piers, founder of the 
family of Trelacre, were the first who abridged their 
names, and that on the following occasion. Rowland 
Lee, Bishop of Lichfield, and President of the Marches of 
Wales in the reign of Henry VIII., sat at one of the 
courts on a Welsh cause, and wearied with the quantity 
of Aps in the jury, directed that the panel should assume 
their last name, or that of their residence, and that 
Thomas ap Richard ap Howel ap Jevan Vychan should 
for the future be reduced to the poor dissyllable Mostyn, 
to the mortification no doubt of many an ancient line.” — 
Pennant’s Wales, p. 12. ed, 1778. 

F. R. 1. 


Soft Sawder (2™ S. iii. 108.) — This term had 
its origin nearer home than either Canada or the 
United States, as supposed by your correspondent 
W.W. Coppersmiths and brass workers, as well 
as goldsmiths, have two descriptions of solder : one 
of hard metal, which is the genuine article ; one of 
the soft amalgam, which only holds together for 
the moment, but yields to the first strain. Flat- 
tery, like “soft solder,” or as it is vulgarly pro- 
nounced, sawder, is the mere deception meant to 
be implied by the figure, which has pressed this 
term into its service. J. E." 


Players Carted (2™ §. iii. 91.) — Carting was a 
punishment formerly inflicted for petty larceny ; 
the culprit was tied to the cart tail and whipped 
by the common executioner, to whose discretion 
the amount of punishment to be inflicted was left. 

A carted bawd meant one who had been placed 
in a cart or tumbril and led through the town, to 
make her person known to the inhabitants. 108. 


A Tailor’s Gravestone (2™ §. iii. 66.) — The 
headstone about which G..N. writes is still in the 
Paisley Abbey churchyard. There is little doubt 
when it was shown to G, N. that the rude carving 
represented the tailor’s shears in the act of cutting 
a louse, he was the subject of a joke which has 
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often been perpetrated by garrulous gravediggers 
on visitors to the auld kirkyard here. The same 
joke was attempted on Mr. Charles Mackie, from 
whose History of the Abbey of Paisley I beg to 
quote as follows : 


“There is a curious tombstone in the churchyard, 
having an open scissors carved on it, between the blades 
of which is what had once been a fleur-de-lis; below isa 
‘tailor’s goose,’ date 1704. On the other side is an in- 
scription bearing that it is erected to ‘George Matthy, 
Taylzeour.’ This stone having attracted my notice, I 
was gravely told by my attendant that the extended 
scissors was represented in the act of clipping a louse, By 
this uncouth, though very natural idea, which has been 
assisted by the almost obliterated figure on the stone-part 
of the escutcheon of the worthy tailor, and in which 
vulgar prejudice may have had its share, the exalted 
emblem of Faith, Hope, and Charity, has been converted 
into a creeping thing.” 

Jamzs J. Lams. 

Underwood Cottage, Paisley. 


If G. N. will consult a paper in the fifth volume 
of the Archeological Journal, p. 253., “ On Sepul- 


| chral Slabs in the Counties of Northumberland 
| and Durham,” he will find much on the subject of 





shears being cut on gravestones, and an argument 
to prove that they are not meant to point out the 
employment, but the sex of those whose remains 
they cover. I should much like to see the sub- 
ject of the marks on these ancient incised stones 
discussed by some well-informed antiquary in 
“N.& Q.” The animal mentioned by G. N. has 
no doubt been added as a joke long after the 
original sculpture was executed. C. pe D. 





Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Mr. Murray seems determined to do his part to keep 
alive a love for the poetry of Byron. To the many 
handsome and portable editions of the Poet which have 
issued from Albemarle Street, another has just been 
added, which, in compactness of size, and clearness and 
beauty of type, is a model of a book for a Traveller's 
Library. Mr. Murray's object has been to produce an 
edition of The Poetical Works of Lord Byron, Complete, in 
a form which should not encumber the portmanteau or 
carpet-bag of the Tourist ~ and certainly he has accom- 
plished that object in an admirable manner. A more 
beautiful specimen of typography we have never seen. 

We have received a little book entiled William Shak- 
speare not an Impostor, by An English Critic, in which “ the 
Author has endeavoured to collect, within the compass 
of a small volume, the historical documents and the 
testimonies of the Poet’s contemporaries, by which the 
claim of William Shakspeare to the authorship of the 
six-and-thirty plays published in the folio edition of 
1623 is clearly established.” We should have thought, 
despite the ingenuity of the Baconian theory, such a 
work uncalled for; but we are very glad that it has ap- 
peared, as it enables us to correct the impression that we 
are believers in the theory put forth by Mr. Smith. If 
there be one article of literary faith for which more than 
another we should be prepared to encounter fire and 
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faggot, it is our belief that Shakspeare was een 
and wrote the plays attributed to him. If there are any 
real doubters on this point, we would advise them to read 
this little volume of “An English Critic,” and be con- 
verted, 

The new number of The Quarterly Review is an ad- 
mirable one —rich in information, rich in amusement. 
The opening article on Northamptonshire is a beautiful 
specimen of the Poetry of Archeology. The Naturalist 
will be delighted with the articles on “The Salmon,” 
“Ferns and their Portraits,” and “Rats.” The bio- 
graphical reader will be as well pleased with those on 
Sir Charles Nz =_— and Lord Raglan. For the 
student, there is : 
in Epic Poetry;” while for the Clubs, the 
wound up with “Our Political Prospects, 
Foreign, and Financial.” 

‘The admirers of Milton may be glad to learn that there 
is now in course of publication at Madras, to be completed 
in twelve monthly parts, two of which have reached us, 
A Comple te Concordance to the Poetical Works of 
by Guy Lushington Prendergast, Madras Civil Service, 
It is pleasant to tind a love of our poets so strong among 
of our sons who are 
we are glad to see them working to illustrate and popu- 
larise the writers of their native land, We in this case 
must, however, regret that Mr. Prendergast is bestowing 
so much labour on a Concordance which, with all his la- 
bour, cannot be a material improvement upon the very 
copious ** Verbal Index” given by Todd in his edition of 
Milton’s Poetical Works. 

Mr. Chappell’s Popular Music of the Olden Time, a Col- 
lection of Ancient Songs, Ballads, and Dunce Tunes, illus- 
trative of the National 
proceeds. The eighth part, w hich is now before us, con- 
tains no less than twenty-seven airs of the period of James 
and Charles I.; with, in most cases, the songs sung to 
them, and much curious literary and historical illustra- 
tion 

While on the subject of popular music, the transition to 
the popular editions of the great master-pieces of music, 
now issuing at a low price by Novello, is easy and natural. 
We have just received Novello’s Centenary 
Handel's Sucred Oratorio, the Messiah, edited by Vincent 
Novello, which is beautifully and clearly printed, and 
admirably edited, yet sold for two shillings ! — and, pub- 
lished also in the same style and price, Mozart’s Cele- 
brated Requiem Mass, 
desired ? 
in music spread among the people, when their demand for 
it is so readily gratified! 
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A. K. M.'s query respecting A Creek Chief in our nest. 
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of Popular Volumes, each devoted to some particular subject, might 
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ing HISTORICAL NOTES AND MEMORANDA, will be ready 
very shortly. 
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LITERATURE, FULK LORE, PROVERBS, BALLADS, &c. 
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